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A‘ no moment during the past two 

years has the world been in so 
hopeful a mood as that which has 
been brought about by the two signal 
developments of a fortnight. Differ- 
ent as possible in their apparent 
scope, the prospect of peace in Ire- 
land and the prospect of an effective 
friendly understanding concerning 
disarmament and the problem of the 
Pacific are in fact comparable in their 
momentous bearing upon the possi- 
bilities of the world’s order. Over- 
shadowing as, in a large view of the 
future, is the weight and influence of 
our own country, Britain’s capacity 
to continue playing the great role 
which has been hers for two centuries 
has an even more critical bearing on 
the shaping of events in the years im- 
mediately before us. And for the 
maintenance of that capacity one of 
the first requirements is that the fest- 
ering sore so near to her very heart 
be healed. Hope for this consumma- 
tion, only a little while ago so nearly 


abandoned, is now revived. The 
prayers of all men of good will, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, must be 
with those who meet this week in 
London in a supreme effort to insti- 
tute a reign of reason and tolerance 
where for centuries there has been 
enacting a tragedy of misunderstand- 
ing and hate. And now, with Pres- 
ident Harding’s proposal for a Far 
East and Disarmament Conference 
enthusiatically welcomed by the 
House of Commons and finding cor- 
dial support in the other nations con- 
cerned, the success of the Irish Con- 
ference suddenly assumes a character 
of even more far-reaching importance 
than that which it intrinsically pos- 
sesses. For no one can doubt that that 
success, immensely stimulating as it 
must be to the sentiment of hope 
which the world so long has lacked, 
would be hailed everywhere as a har- 
binger of success for the larger en- 
terprise which is to be undertaken in 
the proposed Conference at Washing- 
ton. 


ig appears to be pretty generally 
assumed that the Conference will 
end serious discussion of renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance; that, 
indeed, the question has already 
entered the limbo of dead problems. 
But is it dead? The Treaty will not 
die until after it has been denounced, 
and even then it will linger out a year. 
Perhaps the best plan would be to re- 
new it on the understanding that after 
the Harding Conference it shall be 
again discussed at an Imperial Con- 
ference and then harmonized with the 
results of the Harding Conference or 
relegated to the limbo above-men- 
tioned. Optimists see the millennium 
looming up out of the fog that had 
fallen on the human scene. But others, 
grown wise from recent experience, 
are only cautiously hopeful. Says the 


London Times: “The task of the pro- 
posed Conference will be as delicate 
and, unless discerningly approached, 
as dangerous as any that any Confer- 
ence ever essayed to discharge.” It 
advises the utmost deliberation and 
care in preparing the agenda; matters 
to be discussed should be thoroughly 
threshed out in advance by expert 
subordinates. Excellent advice, we 
think. The objects of the Conference 
are defined by our State Department 
as “limitation of armaments” and “a 
common understanding with respect 
to principles and policies in the Far 
East.” We suspect that the Elder 
Statesmen of Britain and Japan 
would like to see that “common under- 
standing” drawn out in form for sig- 
nature before deciding to chuck the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty. The British 
Empire is in a very critical phase. Its 
sense of confidence (as necessary to 
maintenance of Empire as powerful 
armies and fleets) is under a continu- 
ous and terrible strain. The Empire 
needs dependable friends, guarantees. 
It cannot afford to relinquish definite, 
solid advantages in the mere vague 
expectation of something better. To 
come to the point, it can not afford to 
chuck the Japanese alliance unless an 
understanding reached at the Harding 
Conference shall offer advantages 
greater and equally definite, equally 
dependable. 


HE British Empire is singularly 

vulnerable to propaganda. Itisa 
thing the British themselves can not 
say out loud; but we believe that 
Downing Street values the Japanese 
Alliance for the reason that it stops 
Japanese Pan-Asian propaganda in 
India as much as for any other reason. 
Now suppose an “understanding” to 
come out of the Harding Conference, 
to which Japan adheres,—but reluct- 
antly, resentfully. The danger of 
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Japanese propaganda in India, hither- 
to averted by the Japanese alliance, 
revives. And something else. It is all 
very well to say that Russia and Ger- 
many are no longer to be feared, that 
the question of renewal of the Japan- 
ese Treaty may ignore them. But who 
denies the possibility that before 
many years they will be to be feared 
again? And if in the meantime Japan 
has been alienated—? The United 
States is by reason of its position 
practically invulnerable; but the Bri- 
tish Empire is vulnerable in so many 
places, in so many ways; especially 
vulnerable to intrigue and propa- 
ganda. We can afford to move openly, 
to eschew devious ways, to rush the 
millennium; but for Britain a certain 
caution is “indicated.” We fancy that 
there will be in America a clamor for 
immediate denunciation by Britain of 
the Japanese Treaty, as an earnest of 
good faith. But that would not be 
playing fair; when we have made a 
definite offer to Britain of something 
better, then and not till then will the 
clamor be justified. But then it will 
be unnecessary, because, the moment 
such an offer is forthcoming, Britain 
will joyfully denounce the Japanese 
Treaty. 


HE President’s invitation to a con- 

ference on disarmament helps, ac- 
cording to the New York World, “to 
restore to the United States some of 
the prestige that was wantonly wasted 
in order that Senators might gratify 
their hatred of Mr. Wilson at the ex- 
pense of world peace and world saf- 
ety.” We wonder which is the 
greater—the hatred of Mr. Wilson, or 
the hatred felt toward those who 
hated him. Wilson papers can not 
cease making capital out of this 
hatred bogey. Hatred of Wilson there 
was and undoubtedly is, but this is 
quite matched by the amount of 
hatred indulged in by his supporters. 
Although the latter may place their 
feelings of hate on the high pinnacle 
of righteous indignation, they will 
have little real peace, and will ac- 
complish nothing, until they make a 
fresh start. It is also the fashion of 
such to find in the Wilson Covenant 
a precedent for every desirable move 
made by the present Administration. 


By this kind of reasoning it is easy 
to make the attainable half loaf seem 
a rather contemptible thing. 


} was always doubtfui whether the 

Leipzig Court would accomplish 
anything satisfactory to the Allies. 
The acquittal of General Stenger, ac- 
cused of giving instructions to take 
no prisoners, comes as a climax to a 
series of the most mild sentences. 
Even the moderate newspapers in 
Germany admit that justice has mis- 
carried, while offering the excuse that 
finding the General guilty would have 
meant the overthrow of the present 
Government, because of the violent 
Junker propaganda which had been 
carried on. The Court has acted in a 
human, if not in a wise, way. When 
one recalls how long a time the belief 
persisted among the Germans that 
Germany was the victim of a conspir- 
acy and that inhuman methods of 
warfare were being used by her en- 
eries, one sees how difficult is the 
Court’s task. If all Germany ap- 
plauded the sinking of the Lusitania, 
how can Germans be expected to con- 
vict officers who acted in the spirit 
then prevailing? In some fashion the 
Court must be made to see that ac- 
cused persons are to be judged by 
standards definitely prescribed by the 
Allies. Here is a labor of objective 
thinking which, in a land of philos- 
ophers, ought to be possible. 


HIS fellow Lenin is an admirer of 

genuine art wherever found. The 
opening of a Sinn Fein embassy at 
Moscow furnished him the occasion 
for some speculation on political phil- 
csophy. Lloyd George, it appears, is 
playing Lenin’s own game, but from a 
different angle. Both statesmen 
waste no time on the peasants, but 
concentrate on that vastly more im- 
portant element, the workingmen. It 
has now become a struggle between 
these two leaders, with the stake law 
and order or communism. If Lloyd 
George can manipulate British work- 
ingmen to this purpose, he may yet 
stave off Bolshevism from Great Bri- 
tain. Consider, however, how Lloyd 
George’s hopes may be upset. Ulster- 
ism is already Bolshevism—the dom- 
ination of a peasant majority by a 


well-disciplined minority of skilled 
workmen. The latter, having been 
taught by their employers to defy acts 
of Parliament and to arm against the 
Crown, will soon be snapping their 
fingers at Prime Ministers. The dis- 
orders in Ireland will, in general, 
serve to keep British workmen stirred 
up until they shall have time to or- 
ganize against the Government. These 
were sentiments uttered a month ago. 
How prayerfully Lenin must be hop- 
ing that the present truce will come 
to nought! 


HE breadth of Vice-President 

Coolidge’s appeal for the classics 
will, it is hoped, be taken to heart by 
teachers of those subjects. The ben- 
efit which comes from a careful study 
of Greek and Latin languages is in 
itself considerable; for there are 
many wise men who still insist that 
this is, among other things, a neces- 
ary preparation for a mastery of 
English style. Yet to focus the stud- 
ent’s attention almost entirely upon 
language study is the best possible 
means of killing the classics. To give 
him a real acquaintance with the large 
ideas which made that ancient civili- 
zation perhaps the most inspiring in 
the world’s history is to lead him into 
paths which will stimulate him enor- 
mously. If the classics are moribund, 
it is because they have been stupidly 
handled during the past quarter cen- 
tury. At the present time, when the 
entire world is very much man’s 
neighbor, and when political and 
moral philosophies are engaging so 
much attention, teachers with a cap- 
acity for fundamental ideas could 
make the life of ancient Greece and 
Rome not only palatable, but fascin- 
ating. 


NE does not have to be even half 

a hundred years old to remember 
the time when it was seriously main- 
tained by some writers that there was 
no thoroughly authenticated case of 
anybody having lived to be a whole 
hundred. The contention was easily 
disproved, and yet the opinion per- 
sisted. But cases of well known centen- 
arians have now become so numerous 
that nothing more is heard of any 
doubt on the subject. The mere fact of 
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living to be a hundred, indeed, excites 
but mild interest nowadays. Yet we 
have not reached the point where en- 
ergetic activity at that age has ceased 
to be a subject of admiration and 
pleasure. A remarkable instance of 
such activity, only one year before the 
close of his century, is that of Mr. 
John A. Stewart, a leading citizen of 
New York, of whom it is stated that 
he still actively performs the duty of 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the United States Trust Company, 
regularly presiding at its weekly 
meetings and taking an important 
part in the administration of the in- 
stitution, with which he has been con- 
nected for more than seventy years. 
It is added, as a bonne bouche, that on 
the day of the Wall Street explosion 
last fall Mr. Stewart was at his desk 
and was showered with glass, but con- 
tinued working as though nothing had 
happened. This sort of thing makes 
pleasant reading about a man of 98; 
and moreover it takes but a few in- 
stances of the kind, among people of 
prominent position, to make it quite 
certain that the number of persons in 
the whole population who manage to 
survive to the age of 100 must be very 
considerable. What did more than 
anything else to dispose of all doubt 
as to the existence of centenarians 
was the case of Chevreul, the eminent 
French chemist, who was born in 
1786, received in 1886 the degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard University on its 
250th anniversary, and died in 1889, 
and that of Montefiore, the great Jew- 
ish philanthropist, who was born in 
1784, and whose long and beneficent 
life ended in 1885. 


ig is sad news to a very worthy 

group of reformers that comes in 
a dispatch from Des Moines, where 
the National Education Association 
has been holding its convention. 
“Simplified spelling”, says the dis- 
patch, “a moot question among edu- 
cators for almost twenty years, is 
dead as far as the National Education 
Association is concerned.” The trouble 
about the movement has been that 
while it was easy to demonstrate that 
the existing spelling was illogical, that 
the acquisition of it inflicted a good 
deal of pain upon hosts of innocent 
youngsters, and that the practice of 


it was attended with many inconven- 
iences, people simply refused to worry 
their minds over the matter to an ex- 
tent sufficient to cause them to break 
away from old-established habits, and 
hated the prospect of turning into 
queer and fantastic shape the outward 
aspect of their language and litera- 
ture. It was easy to show, too, that 
the gain would be attended by a ser- 
ious loss, and that no form of the 
scheme actually proposed for adoption 
was itself built on a logical and con- 
sistent principle. As one of its op- 
ponents has remarked, what we were 
asked to accept was not reformed but 
abandoned spelling. Still, the main 
obstacle with which the reformers 
had to contend was just plain, instinc- 
tive conservatism—the feeling that 
the end in view was not worth the 
commotion and discomfort which we 
should have to go through to attain 
it. 


GREWSOME tale of starvation 
~* and cannibalism among the Car- 
ibou Indians comes from northern Al- 
berta. The caribou, it seems, were at 
one time so plentiful that only the 
tongues of the animals slain were used 
as food. Now, after years of indis- 
criminate slaughter, the caribou have 
practically disappeared and the In- 
dians can not live. Such improvi- 
dence, of course, is to be expected of 
children and savages, yet who has not 
read of the slaughter of the Western 
buffalo for their hides and humps, of 
the ruthless destruction of the Amer- 
ican forests, of the exhaustion of the 
soil, of the gas wells that were, of the 
oil deposits that will not last another 
fifty years, of the coal measures that 
will one day be sadly depleted? The 
optimists say that there is no cause 
for worry, aS we are even now har- 
nessing our inexhaustible water- 
power and shall presently learn how 
to utilize the heat of the sun and un- 
lock the tremendous storehouse of 
molecular energy. If so, well and 
good; but if not, what is to prevent 
our going the way of the Caribou 
Indians? 


‘TS it possible,” said Professor Mac 
Andrew Cantlie, with a sigh, “that 
nearly three years have come and 


gone since the close of the war, and 
yet this wretched world is neither 
reconstructed nor renovated to any 
perceptible degree? So far as I can 
see, after careful scrutiny, there has 
been no change for the better—or 
worse—in the disposition of the Irish, 
in Welsh diplomacy, or in the climate 
of Scotland. Can the Ethiopan 
change his skin or the leopard his 
spots? No—yYes! But it will not do 
to expect too much. Yet after we 
Scots had won the war—with some 
help, of course—a lot of well-meaning, 
kind-hearted bodies were seeing vis- 
ions, dreaming dreams, and uttering 
prophesies without limit or restraint. 
The Golden Age, to their way of 
thinking, was about to be ushered in. 
And now, look at the situation, at 
home and abroad. It is enough to 
make angels weep. Not that the 
world, as ever, is an indifferent play- 
ground, but that poor human hopes, 
raised to the seventh heaven, must 
come down to earth. And it is not 
so bad to live in a second-best world. 
Some philosopher has said that the 
good is the worst enemy of the best; 
but it is also true that the best is the 
worst enemy of the good. As to the 
prophets, let them give us a sign, 
show their credentials, and try their 
experiments first upon some dog or 
upon themselves, for, in things polit- 
ical as well as gastronomic, the proof 
of the pudding is the eating of it.” 


Old books for fuel, 2s. a cwt., cheaper than 
coal and lasts longer. 


HUS runs an advertisement of an 
English bookseller at Folkestone. 
It is characteristic of the miner’s rise 
in social status. The proud knowl- 
edge that he has got a rival in the 
man-of-letters will make him still less 
amenable than Mr. Lloyd George has 
found him so far. It is true, the 
Folkestone bibliopole limits his fuel 
to old books only, thus confining the 
suggested competition to the delvers 
and the dead. But who can tell 
whether a growing demand may not 
soon exhaust the antique stock? 
Nothing more fortunate could hap- 
pen to our living writers. Their first 
editions would be sold out in no time, 
and the publishers would be enabled 
to raise the author’s fee to a miner’s 
living wage. 
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Japanese propaganda in India, hither- 
to averted by the Japanese alliance, 
revives. And something else. It is all 
very well to say that Russia and Ger- 
many are no longer to be feared, that 
the question of renewal of the Japan- 
ese Treaty may ignore them. But who 
denies the possibility that before 
many years they will be to be feared 
again? And if in the meantime Japan 
has been alienated—? The United 
States is by reason of its position 
practically invulnerable; but the Bri- 
tish Empire is vulnerable in so many 
places, in so many ways; especially 
vulnerable to intrigue and propa- 
ganda. We can afford to move openly, 
to eschew devious ways, to rush the 
millennium; but for Britain a certain 
caution is “indicated.” We fancy that 
there will be in America a clamor for 
immediate denunciation by Britain of 
the Japanese Treaty, as an earnest of 
good faith. But that would not be 
playing fair; when we have made a 
definite offer to Britain of something 
better, then and not till then will the 
clamor be justified. But then it will 
be unnecessary, because, the moment 
such an offer is forthcoming, Britain 
will joyfully denounce the Japanese 
Treaty. 


HE President’s invitation to a con- 

ference on disarmament helps, ac- 
cording to the New York World, “to 
restore to the United States some of 
the prestige that was wantonly wasted 
in order that Senators might gratify 
their hatred of Mr. Wilson at the ex- 
pense of world peace and world saf- 
ety.” We wonder which is the 
greater—the hatred of Mr. Wilson, or 
the hatred felt toward those who 
hated him. Wilson papers can not 
cease making capital out of this 
hatred bogey. Hatred of Wilson there 
was and undoubtedly is, but this is 
quite matched by the amount of 
hatred indulged in by his supporters. 
Although the latter may place their 
feelings of hate on the high pinnacle 
of righteous indignation, they will 
have little real peace, and will ac- 
complish nothing, until they make a 
fresh start. It is also the fashion of 
such to find in the Wilson Covenant 
a precedent for every desirable move 
made by the present Administration. 


By this kind of reasoning it is easy 
to make the attainable half loaf seem 
a rather contemptible thing. 


7 was always doubtfui whether the 

Leipzig Court would accomplish 
anything satisfactory to the Allies. 
The acquittal of General Stenger, ac- 
cused of giving instructions to take 
no prisoners, comes as a climax to a 
series of the most mild sentences. 
Even the moderate newspapers in 
Germany admit that justice has mis- 
carried, while offering the excuse that 
finding the General guilty would have 
meant the overthrow of the present 
Government, because of the violent 
Junker propaganda which had been 
carried on. The Court has acted in a 
human, if not in a wise, way. When 
one recalls how long a time the belief 
persisted among the Germans that 
Germany was the victim of a conspir- 
acy and that inhuman methods of 
warfare were being used by her en- 
eries, one sees how difficult is the 
Court’s task. If all Germany ap- 
plauded the sinking of the Lusitania, 
how can Germans be expected to con- 
vict officers who acted in the spirit 
then prevailing? In some fashion the 
Court must be made to see that ac- 
cused persons are to be judged by 
standards definitely prescribed by the 
Allies. Here is a labor of objective 
thinking which, in a land of philos- 
ophers, ought to be possible. 


HIS fellow Lenin is an admirer of 

genuine art wherever found. The 
opening of a Sinn Fein embassy at 
Moscow furnished him the occasion 
for some speculation on political phil- 
csophy. Lloyd George, it appears, is 
playing Lenin’s own game, but from a 
different angle. Both statesmen 
waste no time on the peasants, but 
concentrate on that vastly more im- 
portant element, the workingmen. It 
has now become a struggle between 
these two leaders, with the stake law 
and order or communism. If Lloyd 
George can manipulate British work- 
ingmen to this purpose, he may yet 
stave off Bolshevism from Great Bri- 
tain. Consider, however, how Lloyd 
George’s hopes may be upset. Ulster- 
ism is already Bolshevism—the dom- 
ination of a peasant majority by a 


well-disciplined minority of skilled 
workmen. The latter, having been 
taught by their employers to defy acts 
of Parliament and to arm against the 
Crown, will soon be snapping their 
fingers at Prime Ministers. The dis- 
orders in Ireland will, in general, 
serve to keep British workmen stirred 
up until they shall have time to or- 
ganize against the Government. These 
were sentiments uttered a month ago. 
How prayerfully Lenin must be hop- 
ing that the present truce will come 
to nought! 


HE breadth of Vice-President 

Coolidge’s appeal for the classics 
will, it is hoped, be taken to heart by 
teachers of those subjects. The ben- 
efit which comes from a careful study 
of Greek and Latin languages is in 
itself considerable; for there are 
many wise men who still insist that 
this is, among other things, a neces- 
ary preparation for a mastery of 
English style. Yet to focus the stud- 
ent’s attention almost entirely upon 
language study is the best possible 
means of killing the classics. To give 
him a real acquaintance with the large 
ideas which made that ancient civili- 
zation perhaps the most inspiring in 
the world’s history is to lead him into 
paths which will stimulate him enor- 
mously. If the classics are moribund, 
it is because they have been stupidly 
handled during the past quarter cen- 
tury. At the present time, when the 
entire world is very much man’s 
neighbor, and when political and 
moral philosophies are engaging so 
much attention, teachers with a cap- 
acity for fundamental ideas could 
make the life of ancient Greece and 
Rome not only palatable, but fascin- 
ating. 


NE does not have to be even half 

a hundred years old to remember 
the time when it was seriously main- 
tained by some writers that there was 
no thoroughly authenticated case of 
anybody having lived to be a whole 
hundred. The contention was easily 
disproved, and yet the opinion per- 
sisted. But cases of well known centen- 
arians have now become so numerous 
that nothing more is heard of any 
doubt on the subject. The mere fact of 
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living to be a hundred, indeed, excites 
but mild interest nowadays. Yet we 
have not reached the point where en- 
ergetic activity at that age has ceased 
to be a subject of admiration and 
pleasure. A remarkable instance of 
such activity, only one year before the 
close of his century, is that of Mr. 
John A. Stewart, a leading citizen of 
New York, of whom it is stated that 
he still actively performs the duty of 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the United States Trust Company, 
regularly presiding at its weekly 
meetings and taking an important 
part in the administration of the in- 
stitution, with which he has been con- 
nected for more than seventy years. 
It is added, as a bonne bouche, that on 
the day of the Wall Street explosion 
last fall Mr. Stewart was at his desk 
and was showered with glass, but con- 
tinued working as though nothing had 
happened. This sort of thing makes 
pleasant reading about a man of 98; 
and moreover it takes but a few in- 
stances of the kind, among people of 
prominent position, to make it quite 
certain that the number of persons in 
the whole population who manage to 
survive to the age of 100 must be very 
considerable. What did more than 
anything else to dispose of all doubt 
as to the existence of centenarians 
was the case of Chevreul, the eminent 
French chemist, who was born in 
1786, received in 1886 the degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard University on its 
250th anniversary, and died in 1889, 
and that of Montefiore, the great Jew- 
ish philanthropist, who was born in 
1784, and whose long and beneficent 
life ended in 1885. 


it is sad news to a very worthy 

group of reformers that comes in 
a dispatch from Des Moines, where 
the National Education Association 
has been holding its convention. 
“Simplified spelling”, says the dis- 
patch, “a moot question among edu- 
cators for almost twenty years, is 
dead as far as the National Education 
Association is concerned.” The trouble 
about the movement has been that 
while it was easy to demonstrate that 
the existing spelling was illogical, that 
the acquisition of it inflicted a good 
deal of pain upon hosts of innocent 
youngsters, and that the practice of 


it was attended with many inconven- 
iences, people simply refused to worry 
their minds over the matter to an ex- 
tent sufficient to cause them to break 
away from old-established habits, and 
hated the prospect of turning into 
queer and fantastic shape the outward 
aspect of their language and litera- 
ture. It was easy to show, too, that 
the gain would be attended by a ser- 
ious loss, and that no form of the 
scheme actually proposed for adoption 
was itself built on a logical and con- 
sistent principle. As one of its op- 
ponents has remarked, what we were 
asked to accept was not reformed but 
abandoned spelling. Still, the main 
obstacle with which the reformers 
had to contend was just plain, instinc- 
tive conservatism—the feeling that 
the end in view was not worth the 
commotion and discomfort which we 
should have to go through to attain 
it. 


GREWSOME tale of starvation 
~* and cannibalism among the Car- 
ibou Indians comes from northern Al- 
berta. The caribou, it seems, were at 
one time so plentiful that only the 
tongues of the animals slain were used 
as food. Now, after years of indis- 
criminate slaughter, the caribou have 
practically disappeared and the In- 
dians can not live. Such improvi- 
dence, of course, is to be expected of 
children and savages, yet who has not 
read of the slaughter of the Western 
buffalo for their hides and humps, of 
the ruthless destruction of the Amer- 
ican forests, of the exhaustion of the 
soil, of the gas wells that were, of the 
oil deposits that will not last another 
fifty years, of the coal measures that 
will one day be sadly depleted? The 
optimists say that there is no cause 
for worry, as we are even now har- 
nessing our inexhaustible water- 
power and shall presently learn how 
to utilize the heat of the sun and un- 
lock the tremendous storehouse of 
molecular energy. If so, well and 
good; but if not, what is to prevent 
our going the way of the Caribou 
Indians? 


B it possible,” said Professor Mac 
Andrew Cantlie, with a sigh, “that 
nearly three years have come and 


gone since the close of the war, and 
yet this wretched world is neither 
reconstructed nor renovated to any 
perceptible degree? So far as I can 
see, after careful scrutiny, there has 
been no change for the better—or 
worse—in the disposition of the Irish, 
in Welsh diplomacy, or in the climate 
of Scotland. Can the Ethiopan 
change his skin or the leopard his 
spots? No—yYes! But it will not do 
to expect too much. Yet after we 
Scots had won the war—with some 
help, of course—a lot of well-meaning, 
kind-hearted bodies were seeing vis- 
ions, dreaming dreams, and uttering 
prophesies without limit or restraint. 
The Golden Age, to their way of 
thinking, was about to be ushered in. 
And now, look at the situation, at 
home and abroad. It is enough to 
make angels weep. Not that the 
world, as ever, is an indifferent play- 
ground, but that poor human hopes, 
raised to the seventh heaven, must 
come down to earth. And it is not 
so bad to live in a second-best world. 
Some philosopher has said that the 
good is the worst enemy of the best; 
but it is also true that the best is the 
worst enemy of the good. As to the 
prophets, let them give us a sign, 
show their credentials, and try their 
experiments first upon some dog or 
upon themselves, for, in things polit- 
ical as well as gastronomic, the proof 
of the pudding is the eating of it.” 


Old books for fuel, 2s. a cwt., cheaper than 
coal and lasts longer. 


HUS runs an advertisement of an 
English bookseller at Folkestone. 
It is characteristic of the miner’s rise 
in social status. The proud knowl- 
edge that he has got a rival in the 
man-of-letters will make him still less 
amenable than Mr. Lloyd George has 
found him so far. It is true, the 
Folkestone bibliopole limits his fuel 
to old books only, thus confining the 
suggested competition to the delvers 
and the dead. But who can tell 
whether a growing demand may not 
soon exhaust the antique stock? 
Nothing more fortunate could hap- 
pen to our living writers. Their first 
editions would be sold out in no time, 
and the publishers would be enabled 
to raise the author’s fee to a miner’s 
living wage. 
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Our Practical President 


“TJE [President Harding] finds 

himself able to do much of that 
practical work for world peace and 
world prosperity which proved be- 
yond the power of Wilson’s method.” 
As to the sincerity of Mr. J. L. Gar- 
vin, who thus writes in the London 
Observer, there can be no question. 
If there is any exaggeration, it is the 
sort of exaggeration which every tu- 
tor of a prince used to think legiti- 
mate in order to hold the prince up 
to his opportunities. The point is that 
an able Britisher clearly sees what 
many prominent Americans are still 
blind to. For there is still a strong feel- 
ing in some quarters that unless Mr. 
Harding will virtually adopt Mr. Wil- 
son’s programme, there is little hope 
of genuine progress. 

There can be no grasp of President 
Harding’s plans and achievements 
unless a few simple facts are borne 
in mind. 1. In 1920 there was a 
Presidential election. 2. Mr. Wil- 
son’s programme was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 3. Mr. Harding 
never committed himself to any plan 
of international codperation as elabo- 
rate as the League of Nations; he did 
not absolutely reject it, but declared 
that a less formal and less binding 
machinery would suit him better. To 
understand his point of view is pre- 
requisite to any just appreciation of 
what he has done and is doing as the 
nation’s leader. To regard him 
through the mirage of the new day 
to which whole-hearted admirers of 
Mr. Wilson definitely looked forward 
is very much like judging him by his 
image in a fantastic mirror. 

If those who thus think of Mr. 
Harding could but recover the na- 
tion’s point of view of only five years 
ago, they, like Mr. Garvin, would see 
how great is the promise of world 
betterment held forth by the Presi- 
dent’s aspirations. In 1916 there was 
as yet no thought of a machinery 
which should embrace the whole 
world. The country was waking up 
to the possibility of becoming a great 
power for righteousness. No one 
with any imagination but saw the 
magnificent opportunity which, as a 
country, would soon be ours to reform 


the selfish ways of the old diplomacy 
and to place the smaller, weaker na- 
tions on a footing of self-respect. 
After such an upheaval there could 
be no thought of reverting to the old 
rivalries and to a world bereft of 
hope for even the most humble. The 
common sacrifices and sufferings of 
the war had put into men’s hearts 
a feeling of fellowship to which they 
clung as an earnest of the political 
readjustments to follow. The hope of 
a not far-distant millennium was not 
yet born. There was merely the in- 
sistent determination that a better 
world should emerge from the war. 
And there were even then many whe 
foresaw the extraordinary chance, 
once we had taken our rightful place 
alongside the Allies, to build solidly 
for the future in the closest friend- 
ship, especially with England and 
France. That is the broad situation 
which President Harding has re- 
claimed from all the bitter animosi- 
ties precedent to the election. 

It has never been President Hard- 
ing’s desire to hold aloof from the 
rest of the world. His proposed asso- 
ciation of nations and his reliance 
upon the International World Court 
furnish proof enough that he be- 
lieved from the outset in a clearing- 
house for misunderstandings and dis- 
putes. He has differed all along with 
Mr. Wilson in believing that America 
would be of more real assistance to 
the world if permitted to act, as it 
were, with her personality unham- 
pered; from being true to her own 
self it would follow that she could 
not then be false to any nation. More 
than that, if America maintained the 
traditions of the Founders, she was 
bound to exercise an enormous in- 
fluence abroad not only by the force 
of an inspiring example, but because 
the world would look to her as never 
before. 

Well, what is America’s position 
after four months of the present Ad- 
ministration at Washington? Mr. 
Garvin has described it in the brief 
extract from his able article quoted 
above. Though a strong League of 
Nations man, he is not so biased as not 
to see the great force this country can 
wield under the looser arrangement 
suggested by Mr. Harding. One 


thing at a time, and that done well, 
may be called President Harding’s 
motto. This does not mean that the 
thing must be small. His sounding 
out of the nations on the question of 
disarmament, including a Far East- 
ern arrangement, may well, in the 
event, remove one of the main causes 
of war. If America, England, and 
Japan, not to mention for the moment 
France and Italy, should find them- 
selves on the way towards a policy 
of common understandings, even the 
zealous Mr. Denby would feel like 
taking a few days off. It is emi- 
nently time to forget the might-have- 
beens of Mr. Wilson’s programme and 
to face the fact that President Hard- 
ing is not in the least insensitive to 
the splendid opportunities of his po- 
sition. It is also well to remember— 
what Mr. Garvin has driven home— 
that Mr. Harding has a genuine tal- 
ent for the practical, and that the re- 
adjustments engineered under his 
leadership bid fair to be solid. 


What Hanotaux Did 


Say 


N that absurd speech which the New 

Republic was so pained to find un- 
responded to by Congress, Represent- 
ative Michaelson said: 


In addition to the information and charges 
filed by Congressman Callaway in the forego- 
ing statement, M. Gabriel Hanotaux, formerly 
minister of foreign affairs of the Republic of 
France, in his Histoire de la Guerre, 1914, book 
No. 107, page 54, states, in effect, that France 
was ready to make peace in the latter part of 
the year 1914, but was dissuaded from doing 
so by three Americans, namely, Robert Bacon, 
of the financial house’ of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
fiscal agents for the British Government; My- 
ron T. Herrick; and William G. Sharp, and 
that these men represented to French officials 
that if France would continue the war that 
these three men would organize a propaganda 
to put the United States into the war on the 
side of the Allies, and M. Hanotaux further 
stated that the sum of money which was pro- 
vided to goad the United States into the war 
was too large even for American comprehen- 
sion. 


In our editorial on the subject two 
weeks ago, we pointed out that the 
“information and charges filed by 
Congressman Callaway” [in Febru- 
ary, 1917!] consisted of an anony- 
mous statement, which Callaway 


quoted without making himself re- 
sponsible for it or giving any indi- 
cation whatever of its source, and 
which made the idiotic charge that 
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Morgan interests had purchased con- 
trol of twenty-five of the greatest 
newspapers in the United States, pay- 
ing for this control by the month and 
installing in each of the newspapers 
a supervising editor to see that they 
got their money’s worth. As for the 
assertion about M. Hanotaux, we 
commented upon it as follows: 


We do not know what M. Hanotaux may 
have said, for it was not quoted in the speech; 
but if it was “to the effect” that Michaelson and 
the New Republic say it was, it only shows that 
the uttering of silly falsehoods is not confined 
to the English language or to the columns of 
“intellectual” weeklies. 


As we had no reason to believe that 
Hanotaux was either a fool or a liar, 
and as only a very foolish liar could 
say what he was alleged by Michael- 
son to have said, we expected to find, 
when we looked up the reference, 
that Hanotaux had said nothing of 
the kind. What he did say about 
American support (after referring to 
the sympathy of neutral European 
nations) was, in full, as follows: 


From still farther off, and with a radiation 
infinitely broader, other sympathies began to 
develop for the Powers of righteousness, and 
above all for the dedicated nation, France. At 
the very moment when the Government re- 
moved from Paris to Bordeaux, there arrived 
at Havre the new ambassador of the United 
States, Mr. Sharp, appointed to succeed Mr. 
Herrick; at the same time there landed Mr. 
Bacon, former ambassador, who came, like Mr. 
Whitney Warren, member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, and several other devoted Ameri- 
cans, to serve the French cause on the soil of 
France. 

The ambassador at Paris, Mr. Myron Her- 
rick, had, from the very first day, clearly de- 
clared his French sympathies; he had brought 
about the first inquiry concerning the bombard- 
ment of Paris by aircraft, he had aroused the 
devotion, which proved to be inexhaustible, of 
American charity; having received from the 
French Government the commission to protect, 
so far as possible, Paris and its population upon 
the approach of the enemy armies, he had 
uttered these words, worthy to go down in his- 
tory: “I would die rather than let the enemy 
destroy Paris before my eyes. What finer 
death could there be for a friend of civilization 
and of the beautiful!” 

The meeting of the “three American am- 
bassadors” at Paris, in these moving circum- 
stances, had, in itself, a high significance. One 
of them, who was also the intimate friend of 
Roosevelt, had an interview with the present 
writer which is worth recalling to mind. “In 
America,” he said, “there are 50,000 persons 
who understand the necessity for the United 
States of going into the war immediately at 
your side. But there are 100 million Americans 
who have not even thought of such a thing. 
Our duty is to see that the figures are reversed 
—that the 50,000 become 100 million. We shall 
get there.” He added that “the conviction is 
growing in the United States, among men who 
understand the international situation, that 
America can not long escape the necessity of 
taking part in the war and intervening in favor 
of the Allies.” “We have brought together 
the reasons,” continued the interlocutor, “vio- 
lation of all treaties and especially of the 
Hague enactments subscribed to by America, 


the menace of German militarism to the peace 
of all the world, the certainity, in case the Ger- 
mans are victorious, of seeing them increase 
their naval force in the Atlantic, seize the 
3ritish fleet, and occupy Dunkirk, Cherbourg 
and Brest, so that America would find itself 
disarmed in the presence of the greatest mili- 
tary power and the most formidable political 
and economic ambition that the world has ever 
seen. The wisest course, therefore, is to regard 
the rupture as inevitable, and to prepare for it 
at once.”"—“This is my conviction, this is the 
logic of the facts,” the interlocutor repeated 
persistently; “and as I am so convinced, I wish 
to go to America, first see Sir Edward Grey 
in London, through the intermediation of Lord 
Bryce and, well provided with arguments, go 
over and state the case to Root, to Roosevelt, 
to every man who is capable of understanding 
the interest of America beyond the immediate 
present.” 

In the meanwhile, thanks to effective inter- 
positions, American advances to France, and 
the furnishing of munitions and of supplies of 
all kinds, began to be organized. Proposals 
were submitted to the French Government 
which were calculated to give to the financial 
situation singular firmness and remarkable 
elasticity. In a word, republican and demo- 


cratic America began to warm up to the cause 
of liberty. 


Just as France had been fully reassured on 
the side of the Alps and of the Pyrenees, so 
she had been on the side of the Atlantic Ocean; 
more than that, she had been freed from a 
doubt; she was able to breathe freely. 


That the New Republic should have 
given any countenance at all to 
Michaelson’s farrago of lying non- 
sense—much less made it the occa- 
sion of a solemn reproof to the Amer- 
ican people for their unwillingness to 
face the truth—we confess gives us 
a new measure of the possibilities of 
our dilettante radicals. 


American Socialism in 


the Wilderness 


HE ninth national convention of 
the Socialist Party of America, 
lately held in Detroit (June 25-30), 
gave occasion for much _ solemn 
thought and searching of heart be- 
cause of the misfortunes that have 
come, since the beginning of the Great 
War, to that once proud body 
of social prophets and evangelists. 
Launched at the Unity Convention at 
Indianapolis, July 29, 1901, the party 
set out with glowing prospects, and 
increased rapidly in numbers and in- 
fluence until in November, 1912, it 
reached high-water mark with a 
membership of 125,000, and with 
about 900,000 votes for Debs out 
of 15,000,000 votes cast. In the elec- 
tion of 1916, with a membership of 
83,000, it polled about 600,000 votes 
for Benson out of about 18,500,000; 


and in the election of 1920, when the 
membership was reduced to some 
25,000, it polled less than 1,000,000 
votes for Debs out of the 28,000,000 
to which the Suffrage Amendment 
had swollen the nation’s vote. 

Since the election the fortunes of 
the party have steadily declined, the 
membership falling to some 17,000, 
a decrease of 10,000 from the average 
membership of the year 1920. The 
finances, too, are in bad shape, and 
the morale of the party is low, with 
a veritable blight of factional con- 
troversy, recrimination, suspicion, 
and general discouragement, while 
the surviving members of the Old 
Guard try to inspire their comrades 
with a confidence which they them- 
selves do not possess. A typical ex- 
hortation appears in the NeW York 
Call of June 19: 

There is no power on earth that can keep 
members in the party, that can keep them 
united, if they are hell-bent for division, for 
destruction, for heresy hunting, for expulsion 
on minor matters... Everything is ready 
for the Socialist harvest except the Socialists, 
and they would be ready if they wanted to be. 

For these calamities it is common 
to blame A. Mitchell Palmer and 
other agents of governmental disci- 
pline, but every body knows that petty 
persecution can not destroy a great 
and growing cause and is likely to 
have the opposite effect. Even be- 
fore the war there were signs of 
trouble, largely attributable to the 
dry-rot of skeptical revisionism on 
the one hand, and the rank growth of 
syndicalism on the other. Many in- 
tellectuals, losing faith in Marx, were 
drifting back towards capitalism, 
while the more eager spirits, believ- 
ing the revolution to be just round 
the corner, thought to hasten the day 
by direct action of every kind. Natu- 
rally, in the swirl of counter currents, 
few could steer a middle course. 

Then came the fiery trial of the 
war, from which American Social- 
ism has emerged not purified and 
strengthened, but almost burned 
away. The fact that orthodox So- 
cialism was originally made in Ger- 
many served now to discredit it. The 
behavior of the German Social Dem- 
ocracy, in setting patriotism before 
internationalism, was a staggering 
blow. The pro-Germanism of many 
American Socialists was another 
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source of weakness. The St. Louis 
declaration of 1917, denouncing the 
war regardless of the merits of the 
contestants, was a blunder, to say the 
least ; and the pacifism of Debs, Cold- 
well, Berger, and others capped the 
climax by lining up the party with 
the enemies of the United States. 

But the hardest trial came from 
Russia, for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, set up by the coup d’état 
of November 7, 1917, was an apple 
of discord for the Socialists of the 
United States and of every other 
country in the world. Although many 
of the left wing joined the Com- 
munist party or the Communist Labor 
party, there still remained within the 
rump Socialist party revolutionists 
and evolutionists, “reds” and “yel- 
lows,” the former eager to join the 
Third International, the latter wish- 
ing to remain sympathetically aloof 
until the success of the Bolshevists 
might be assured. Yet the party ap- 
plied for admission to the Third In- 
ternational, only to be told that they 
must first purge themselves of all 
“vellow” elements, and every taint of 
reformism, change their name, re- 
write their creed and platform, pre- 
pare for armed insurrection, kowtow 
to Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, and the 
rest of the sacred college of cardinals, 
and, in brief, humbly believe and ac- 
cept all the twenty-one points of the 
Moscow confession. What a covenant 
to present to free-born and natural- 
ized American citizens! 

And yet, at the Detroit convention 
the question of renewing the party’s 
application to the Third International 
was hotly debated, Engdahl and 
Kruse, of Chicago, favoring affilia- 
tion with Moscow, while Morris Hill- 
quit, Algernon Lee, Victor Berger and 
others of the Old Guard came near 
to renouncing communism and all its 
works. Finally Hillquit’s motion 


was adopted, declaring that the para- - 


mount duty of the Socialist Party of 
the United States is to build up a 
powerful revolutionary Socialist or- 
ganization, and that in the meantime 
it should remain without interna- 
tional affiliation. After this a pro- 
nouncement on the dictatorship of 
the proletariat was demanded, much 
to the disgust of some of the mem- 


bers. After much debate the con- 
vention failed to agree on this deli- 
cate and explosive question, although 
the motion receiving the largest vote 
affirmed that dictatorship was not 
necessarily associated with revolu- 
tionary terror nor incompatible with 
democracy. The Convention also re- 
pudiated the general strike as inad- 
visable, in view of the lack of soli- 
darity of the proletariat and the pres- 
ent state of American public opinion. 

After thus camouflaging, if not ex- 
tracting, the teeth and the claws of 
American Socialism, the Convention 
voted that a survey be made of all 
radical and labor organizations, in- 
dustrial and agricultural, with a view 
to codperating upon a platform not 
inconsistent with Socialist principles. 
Obviously, the Socialist party is in 
need of allies, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether it can obtain much 
help from the Farmer-Labor party, 
the Nonpartisan League, the mine 
workers or the textile workers, all of 
whom have troubles of their own, to 
which neither evolutionary nor revo- 
lutionary Socialism can bring relief. 

Certainly the Socialist party of 
America has fallen on evil days. It is 
lost in the wilderness, and knows not 
which way to turn. Betrayed by 
Zinoviev, rejected by Gompers, flout- 
ed by Engdahl, it finds no refuge in 
the Third International, takes no sat- 
isfaction in “boring from within,” 
nor has it the courage to expel the 
communists, who would rule or ruin 
the party. To the Moscow hierarchy, 
as Hillquit says, it is a party of petty 
bourgeois reformers and social trai- 
tors; to the capitalist Philistines it 
is an association of wild revolution- 
ists and firebrand anarchists. So, not 
knowing where or what it is, and hav- 
ing nothing to suggest for the general 
good, it can only stand and wait for 
the long-expected collapse of capital- 
ism, which, it thinks, will be the out- 
come of the present worldwide in- 
dustrial and financial crisis. The cap- 
italist régime, says James O’Neal, is 
now in its dotage and ready for the 
scrap pile of history. But passive 
waiting for the fulfillment of this 
timeworn prophecy can hardly be 
cheerful business for the members of 
an American political party. 


A Pernicious Pseudo- 


Science 

HERE was a time when the catch- 
words of evolution were a fa- 
vorite recourse of persons who had 
a craving to reduce to the dominion 
of a simple formula the subtle and 
complicated problems of life and so- 
ciety. Such people, for example, 
would gravely assert that women 
have lagged behind men in the proc- 
ess of evolution, they being still at 
the low stage in which dress is worn 
for ornament and not exclusively for 
utility; altogether forgetting that 
only a hundred years had passed since 
gentlemen wore gorgeous waistcoats, 
silk stockings and silver buckles, and 
that a hundred years are, of course, 
nothing in the “process of evolution.” 
Another scientific doctrine that was 
put to similar use was that of the 
conservation of energy, which relates 
to something mathematically meas- 
urable in terms of mass, velocity and 
position, but which sociological sharps 
glibly applied to human elements to 
which it has no intelligible relation. 
So far did this thing go that a distin- 
guished professor of political and so- 
cial science actually declared, in a 
printed book, that “elections are not 
a source of energy, and therefore 

can not cause anything at all.” 

But the doctrine of evolution and 
the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy were genuine scientific doc- 
trines; not unchangeably and irrevo- 
cably established, to he sure, but re- 
sults which had been grounded on 
research pursued in the true spirit 
of science, and had been subjected to 
the searching tests which that spirit 
demands. The aberrations to which 
we have referred arose not from any 
defect in the doctrines themselves, but 
from misapplication of them by un- 
scientific minds. In our day, we are 
confronted by a phenomenon of a 
very different and far more regret- 
table kind. The Freudian talk with 
which so much of the journalistic and 
other writing of our day is infested 
is not the unscientific degeneration 
of a scientific doctrine; it derives its 
origin not from science, but from 
pseudo-science. The repulsiveness of 
Freudianism suffices to cause its in- 
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stinctive rejection by most persons of 
wholesome mind; but, while rejecting 
it, they often have an uneasy sense 
that they are flying in the face of 
the authority of science. Yet the fact 
is that Freudianism is fully as defi- 
cient in its intellectual basis as it is 
repulsive in its moral aspect. This 
is true quite irrespective of any ques- 
tion as to the curative value of Freud- 
ian methods in certain psychopathic 
cases; just as one may recognize the 
absurdity of Christian Science doc- 
trine without denying the beneficial 
results which some individuals derive 
from subjecting themselves to its in- 
fluence. And even more may be ad- 
mitted. Freud’s studies have un- 
doubtedly resulted in opening up 
much new knowledge in regard to 
“subconscious” motive; the trouble 
lies in the preposterous extension to 
the whole of human nature of con- 
clusions which, if established at all, 
have been established only for very 
special and limited sections of that 
great domain. And the nature of 
the logical error by which this ex- 
tension has been effected can be stated 
almost in a word. Freud and the 
Freudians look for cases in which it 
is possible, by hook or by crook, to 
assert that their theory applies; and 
they ask neither of the two questions 
which it is the first duty of science to 
ask—first, whether the explanation is 
necessary, whether the phenomenon 
can not be accounted for without 
it; and secondly, whether the in- 
stances favoring the theory are not 
overmatched by those which point in 
the opposite direction. 

To the facile applications of this 
cheap and handy instrument of so- 
called science, there is, of course, no 
assignable limit. One that lies before 
us at this moment is an interpreta- 
tion of the life and character of Lin- 
coln, by Harvey O’Higgins and Ed- 
ward H. Reedy, M. D., in the current 
McClure’s. In the course of it we are 
informed, in a tone of authority, that 
“it was Lincoln’s unconscious defense 
of his own oppressed self that was 
projected into a defense of racial lib- 
erty,” that “his predominant senti- 
ment, from first to last, was a deep 
devotion to the cause of his own lib- 
erty—a sympathy with his oppressed 


ego, and an ardent wish for his ele- 
vation”; in a word, that the key to 
Lincoln’s exertions against slavery 
was to be found, to use the Freudian 
lingo, in an inferiority complex. But 
there is not the slightest endeavor to 
prove anything of the kind. Every- 
body has always known that Lincoln 
was ambitious, and his early poverty 
naturally inclined him to sympathize 
with all who were unfortunate or 
oppressed. But there is no reason to 
believe that anything more than this 
is true, nor is any attempt made to 
give such a reason. The “inferior- 
ity complex” is obviously neither suf- 
ficient nor necessary to account for 
the fact. There were thousands of 
men similarly situated in the South, 
in whom the “inferiority complex” 
ought to have produced the same re- 
sult as in Lincoln, but didn’t; and on 
the other hand, there were thousands 
of men and women in the North, born 
to wealth and high social station, who 
devoted themselves to the cause of 
the slave, certainly without the 
urging of any “inferiority complex.” 
If Lincoln had been an extreme aboli- 
tionist, that fact would doubtless have 
been pointed to as proof of the tre- 
mendous urge of his subconscious 
sense of inferiority; but as he was 
marvelously careful, and restrained, 
and calculating, in the pursuit of the 
gradual extinction of slavery, this cir- 
cumstance apparently serves quite as 
well, though in a wholly unexplained 
way, to confirm the judgment of the 
psycho-analytic augurs. Thus the 
Freudian “catches them a comin’ and 
a gwine”; there is no getting away 
from his net. 

That comparatively few protests 
are made against the Freudian ob- 
session is largely due to the ordinary 
writer’s fear of being classed as un- 
scientific. But these timid souls 
might well take courage from the 
story of other pseudo-scientific theo- 
ries which have strutted their hour 
on the stage and now are heard no 
more. One such, which can be viv- 
idly remembered by persons not yet 
old, was that theory of criminality 
to which the writings of Lombroso 
gave for a time a world-wide cur- 
rency. This was a far simpler mat- 


ter to look into; and it required but — 


a small amount of scientific investi- 
gation to cause the whole of that once 
highly fashionable pseudo-scientific 
creed to be cast into limbo. The 
trouble with the Lombrosians was the 
same as with the Freudians: they 
pounced upon every case that seemed 
to point their way, and not only ac- 
cepted it without genuine scientific 
examination but altogether failed to 
look into the cases that pointed the 
other way. This sort of thing is not 
only not science, it is the diametrical 
opposite of science. Nor can these 
pseudo-scientific theories be defended 
on the ground that there is “some 
truth” in them. There is “some 
truth” in almost anything; the whole 
point is that the generalization is 
false, and it is the generalization that 
constitutes the theory and that does 
the mischief. As for the Freudian 
school, one of the most authoritative 
of American psychologists, Professor 
Woodworth of Columbia, has given 
this characterization of it from the 
standpoint of the true scientist: 
There is scarcely a page in the writings of 
the school that does not contain assertions that 
arouse the suspicion of the psychologist. The 


ground of his suspicion is usually about the 
same; the exceptional is assumed by the psy- 


choanalyst to be the regular thing, and the fas- 
cinating is preferred to the more sober view, 
so that in the end a highly distorted picture of 
mental processes and dynamics results. 


With this kind of thing for their 
source, what is to be expected of the 
stream which flows from the pens of 
journalists and popular authors? And 
yet it is a flood of such matter that 
is pouring out on all hands, putting 
a nasty smear on high and beautiful 
things, lowering the level of thought 
and feeling; and all this under a pre- 
tense of scientific authority to which 
it has no better claim than it has to 
ordinary right-mindedness or plain 
common sense. 
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What the World Is Doing 


|The following is a very brief summary of 
the principal news of the world for the seven 
days ended July 10.] 

GERMANY: We are in a mood of 
deepest pessimism. The Leipsic trials of 
Germans accused by the Allies of war- 
crimes have proved farcical, as was to be 
expected. There may be hope of men or 
Governments tho’ they act villain- 
ously; little, if they act fatuously. It 
was fatuous to turn these trials over to a 
German tribunal. Justice has been 
flouted, the French mission to Leipsic 
has been insulted. Probably as much bit- 
terness has been engendered in Germany 
as if the trials had been conducted by an 
Allied court and the guilty had been con- 
demned and hanged. And France is in a 
mood to unleash the sanctions upon Ger- 
many’s slightest default. France has re- 
called the Leipsic mission and it is said 
that she will demand that the accused be 
turned over to the Allies for trial. The 
justice of such a demand would be ob- 
vious; its wisdom doubtful. Pushed 
home, it would probably wreck the Lon- 
don programme. The prospect of fulfill- 
ment of that programme is precarious 
at best; but it is the only prospect that 
pleases at all. We doubt a substitute 
could be found which would not imply 
ruin of Germany, and a confusion worse 
confounded than anything hitherto 
known. We hope the trials will be 
dropped. The Leipsic farce may after all 
serve a useful purpose. It should satisfy 
the world that about the only good thing 
to be hoped of the generation of Germans 
who betrayed civilization and brought 
humanity into disrepute is partial pay- 
ment of damages. The London pro- 
gramme will be fulfilled only if common 
sense and a conviction of advantage 
thereby shall prove too strong for the 
passions of revenge and _ pseudo-self- 
righteousness. To create pseudo-martyrs 
by hanging a few of the worst criminals 
would give the victory to the passions. 
Some respectable observers assure us 
that the German youngsters of the gen- 
eration just reaching its majority are 
passionately repudiating their fathers’ 
ways and modes of thinking. The hope 
of the world largely depends on their re- 
maining of this temper. Justice can. dis- 
pense with human sacrifice. Let the old 
incurables pass (paying the while) ; let 
the Allies take order to conciliate and 
reassure the hopeful springals. 

Germany is publishing almost as many 
books as before the war; 34,000 in 1920, 
as against 35,000 in 1914 (the highest 
figure). One notes pensively that the 
number of works on military science has 
greatly fallen off. 

It is reported that the Berlin Teach- 
ers’ Glee Club will tour the United States 
this autumn. Really that kind of propa- 


ganda should be barred; for they sing 
most damnably well. 


UPPER SILESIA: General Hoefer 
says that his men are all back in Ger- 
many. He has issued a demobilization 
order. Has it been obeyed? Au contraire. 
To be sure, a few lily-livered poltrons 
have gone home. But a much larger num- 
ber have replaced them; heroes of an al- 
most ineffable valor and ferocity, of the 
von der Goltz kidney. And do they pro- 
pose to sit idle? Say nay, for shame! 
They are going to clean up the Poles, 
and thereafter they will march on Berlin 
and clean up the unworthy Government. 
We take it that, if Hoefer really did issue 
a demobilization order, he must have 
been officially notified that Korfanty’s 
warriors, disarmed, were out of Upper 
Silesia. But the Berlin papers tell of new 
Polish disorders in Upper Silesia, Gross 
Strehlitz and Rosenberg under martial 
law, etc., etc. If Hoefer’s men really pro- 
pose a monarchist: coup, we wish they 
would put it off till after the dog-days, 
when we can savour it fully. 


IRELAND: Formally, Mr. de Valera 
has merely consented to meet Lloyd 
George and discuss with him “on what 
basis such a conference as that pro- 
posed” (i.e. a conference to include the 
Ulster premier) ‘‘can reasonably hope to 
achieve the object desired.” Mr. de 
Valera is not to be criticized for a little 
preliminary maneuvering for position. 
One can not believe that he will stand on 
punctilios to the point of refusing to 
negotiate with Sir James Craig as an 
equal. General Smuts says that “the 
problem is soluble.” We hope that Lloyd 
George, Mr. de Valera, and Sir James 
Craig will achieve immortality by solv- 
ing it. When visiting Dublin, Gen. Smuts 
doubtless pointed out to his Irish hearers 
how the South African situation was 
very like that of Ireland, how completely 
that problem was solved, how happy and 
thriving his people are within the Em- 
pire, nor have lost one jot of pride or 
self-respect. 


HUNGARY: Conversations on econ- 
omic matters have been going on between 
representatives of the Czechoslovak and 
Hungarian Governments: satisfactory 
progress is reported. So no news from 
Hungary may be good news. Hungary 
may be sawing wood and not hatching 
diablerie after all. Horthy may not be 
the monster of duplicity his enemies 
represent him, but rather the fine fellow 
Mr. Grasty and Dr. Finley discovered 
him to be. He may not be keeping the 
throne warm for the Hapsburg, nor plot- 
ting royal honors for himself, but dis- 
interestedly concerned for Hungary’s 
welfare. 


Hungary has not yet turned over West 
Hungary to Austria, as required by 
treaty. Perhaps after all she will not be 
required to do so. For there is this new 
aspect of the matter. The clamor in Aus- 
tria for union with Germany continues. 
It seems extremely probable that Austria 
will ultimately be joined to the Reich; 
in which case, the smaller Austria may 
be, the better from the point of view of 
the Allies. 


AUSTRIA: A report from Austria 
states that operation of the plan for that 
republic’s rehabilitation is being held up 
because the United States will not post- 
pone its claim for repayment of advances 
for food relief amounting to $20,000,000. 
No use, it is said, trying to start the 
State Bank with such a burden as that. 
The reason alleged for such unwonted be- 
havior by the United States is that the 
plan for Austria’s salvation issued from 
the League of Nations and is in conse- 
quence anathema to Washington. This 
sounds silly, but so the report goes. $20,- 
000,000 (so little a sum to us, about half 
the cost of a battleship) is a huge sum 
to impoverished little Austria. The re- 
port adds that the Porto Rose Confer- 
ence arranged for discussion of the eco- 
nomic relations of the Succession States, 
and from which Austria should be the 
chief profiter, has again been postponed. 
For what’s the use, they say, if the 
League Commission’s plan can’t be 
started. We doubt the full correctness of 
the report, but seize the occasion to re- 
mark sententiously: If Austria blows up, 
Heaven help Europe! 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: A professor of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has developed a red, white and 
blue corn ear. The problem of Amer- 
icanization is solved. ,A diet of this corn, 
washed down with ice cream soda, will 
turn a Kurd into a 100 per cent. Amer- 
ican in six months. 

The American cocktail is all the rage 
in London. The Leatherstocking Tales, 
now little read in America, are the most 
popular boys’ books in France. Poe has 
more kudos in France than among us. 
The mint-julep has supplanted nectar on 
Olympus. We Americans faintly appre- 
ciate or repudiate our noblest products. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Very little news 
has come in from the Near East this 
week. 

It is claimed that the membership of 
the Third International exceeds fifteen 
millions, 

Why dallies Krasin? He was to <ome 
over to Canada in June to establish a 
mission. It is to be devoutly wished he 
will not get across the border; it is dif- 
ficult to resist his charm. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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A Great Africander 


Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. 
HE adage is as old as European 
knowledge of that fabulous con- 
tinent, and its truth as fresh as the fame 
of “Jannie” Smuts. For he himself, the 
homo novus in international statesman- 
ship, is the latest, and not the least re- 
markable, novelty that has come out of 
Africa. The ancients thought of the 
many strange animals which travelers 
reported or brought with them across the 
Mediterranean. But a stranger animal, 
because of his uniqueness, than the 
castle-carrying elephant is this farmer’s 
son from the “veld” who is one of the 
chief supporters of an ancient and mighty 
Empire. 

He was discovered by one of his own 
kind, whom he equals in political astute- 
ness but far surpasses in width of out- 
look and amplitude of mind, old Paul 
Kruger of tragic memory. When in 1898 
the office of State Attorney in Transvaal 
became vacant the President suggested 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, then practising 
at the bar in Johannesburg, as a candi- 
date for the post. A brilliant record as a 
scholar at Victoria College, Stellenbosch, 
and at Christ College, Cambridge, where 
he took a double first, and the old Presi- 
dent’s high opinion of his capacities were 
his sole recommendation. The letter of 
the Constitution, which provided that the 
Republic’s highest law officer should not 
be younger than thirty, disqualified Paul 
Kruger’s nominee, who was two years 
below the required age. But the old auto- 
crat carried his wish, and launched the 
future Prime Minister of the South 
African Union on his great and phen- 
omenal career. 

The man to whom the shortage of his 
own years had thus proved to be no 
obstacle evinced, in later days, a ver- 
satile gift for supplying in his own per- 
son any deficit in the higher personnel 
of the Government. Having joined the 
colors at the beginning of the Boer War, 
though his high office could have secured 
him exemption from service, he was 
given, towards the end of the war, su- 
preme command of the Republican forces 


_in Cape Colony. Colonial Secretary in 


General Botha’s Cabinet when self-gov- 
ernment had been granted Transvaal, a 
member of the National Convention 
which draughted the Union Constitution 
and foremost among those who were re- 
sponsible for that charter of South 
African nationalism, a member of the 
first Union Cabinet, Minister of Defense 
and, for some time, Minister of Finance 
ad interim as well, South African repre- 
sentative in the Imperial War Cabinet of 
1917, and diplomatic mediator in Euro- 
pean discords—such is the record of less 
than two decades of his life. 


A singularly restless life it has been 
for a man who is said to be a student 
by inclination. Those who know him con- 
sider him capable of filling the chair of 
philosophy in Oxford or Cambridge with 
as much honor to himself and the Uni- 
versity as he does the saddle of his war 
horse or the Premier’s seat in the South 
African Parliament. But his thought is 
not of that pale cast which colors irresol- 
ution. It is a stimulant, not a brake, to 
activity. His enterprises never lose the 
name of action; his thoughts, on the con- 
trary, crystallize into deeds. But his 
cool reason always, controls the process, 
however quick the transition. When the 
Trades Federation declared a general 
strike throughout South Africa, Smuts, 
as Minister of Defense, had martial law 
proclaimed, and about 100,000 citizen 
troops and Union regulars mobilized 
within forty-eight hours. He has the un- 
hesitating courage of his conviction. But 
he also is capable of that higher courage 
which dares to let itself be convinced by 
others. A stubborn resistance against a 
superior force of arms or of arguments 
is to him worse than folly, a proof of 
moral cowardice. 

“The man who can not climb down is a 
very small and contemptible man,” is one 
of his characteristic sayings, and he 
acted according to his words when, at 
Vereeniging, he raised his voice against 
the continuance of a hopeless struggle. 
Courageous and cautious, wise and 
wary, is General Smuts. These are 
typical traits of the Africander charac- 
ter, but in him they are so tempered and 
mixed as to have produced a truly great 
man. 

A figure of that mould can not escape 
detraction. It is the natural concomitant 
of the admiration he evokes. It is among 
his own Dutch Afrikanders that he has 
his fiercest critics, not because they 
understand him less than do the English, 
but because his farseeing policy happens 
to square better with the immediate pur- 
poses of the British than with theirs. 
The followers of Hertzog are prone to 
accuse him of tampering with the 
“Rooineks” for the sake of his own ag- 
grandizement. But the record of his 
earliest public utterances shows the 
Boer leader who rules with the support 
of the Unionists continuing consistently 
in the course which he traced on the 
political chart of South Africa a quarter 
of a century ago. At his first public ap- 
pearance, in 1895, when he delivered a 
speech at Kimberley dealing with the 
influence of the democratic idea in 
Europe, he gave it as his opinion that 
“unless the white race closes its ranks, its 
position will soon become untenable in 
the face of the overwhelming majority 


of prolific barbarism. . We want 
those invisible links of union that are 
harder than stone and tougher than the 
toughest metal. In a word, we want a 
great South African nationality, a per- 
vading national sentiment.” 

Those simple and forthright words 
are General Smuts’ policy in a nutshell, 
a policy of codperation between the 
Dutch and the English in order to keep 
South Africa a white man’s country. It 
is the same policy, projected on a larger 
scale, which he advocated for the British 
Empire. Without the invisible links of 
union between the farflung Dominions, 
without a national sentiment pervading 
their peoples, the Empire will cease to 
be a white man’s Empire. In South 
Africa the ratio between white and black 
is steadily advancing in favor of the 
latter, Australia and Canada lie open to 
Japanese expansion. In proportion to the 
problem of world-wide importance in- 
volved in these facts, the secession- 
ist movement of Hertzog and his follow- 
ers must seem petty and shortsighted to 
a statesman of his vision. National in- 
dependence may be a precious thing, but 
more precious is the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. If that independence must be 
merged in a larger nationality in order 
to safeguard the greater treasure, the 
man who refuses to climb down from his 
proud isolation is indeed a small, if not 
a contemptible, man. 

If Smuts succeeds in persuading Mr. 
Eamon de Valera to come down from his 
Republican watch-tower to the common 
ground of Dominion Home Rule, his 
descent will raise him from a small 
President to a great Premier, great both 
in moral stature and in worldly distinc- 
tion. To be Prime Minister in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, as Smuts 
has strikingly called the British Empire 
in its present constitution, is more than 
to be President of an isolated Irish Re- 
public. The talents of a Smuts, at the 
head of an independent Transvaal, would 
be lost to the world at large. Many an 
inglorious Metternich may live and die 
in the Succession States hardly noticed 
by the outside world, who as a statesman 
of the Dual Monarchy might have 
achieved some good for Europe and for 
himself a lasting fame. 

Old Paul Kruger, who discovered 
Jannie Smuts, thanked God in his last 
will and testament that, as it had been 
his fate to be born under the British flag, 
at least he should not die under it. That 
is the spirit in which Hertzog and Eamon 
de Valera would vindicate their patriot- 
ism. Viewed in itself and abstractly, 
this is a fine and admirable senti- 
ment. But the greater should be our ad- 
miration of the man who, not unsuscept- 
ible himself to the strength of its appeal, 
dares to challenge it in the name of a 
greater cause. 


A. J. BARNOUW 
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New Worlds Balance the Old 


ITH the truce in Ireland, the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to a conference 
at Washington on armaments, and the 
Imperial Conference guiding diplomacy 
in London, a great day has dawned for 
mankind once more, the new world has 
been called in to redress the balance of 
the old, whether the old be Asia, or the 
old be Europe. In Whitehall things have 
advanced much farther and faster than 
many of us dared to hope. Six weeks ago, 
I was myself assured positively that our 
Foreign Office intended to see the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance renewed. It might be 
unpopular, but it would have to go 
through. To-day, the entire situation in 
the Pacific is to be submitted to a Con- 
ference at Washington which will in- 
clude China for those discussions; and 
Japan, while friendly with Britain, is 
also seeking sympathy in France. 

In the forecasts of the Imperial Con- 
ference, it was suggested that there 
would be no attempt on this occasion to 
reorganize the British Empire, which 
task would be undertaken by a future 
gathering, probably in the year 1922. 
One reason for this attitude of caution 
was a misgiving in the Dominion over 
the somewhat restless initiative of Mr. 
Churchill, whose appointment to be Col- 
onial Secretary was received, at any rate 
in Canada, with dissembled enthusiasm. 
All and sundry were thus warned that 
the time was not ripe for a scheme of 
Imperial Federation, whether of Cab- 
inets or of Parliaments, and it was as 
Prime Ministers of equal and sovereign 
states that Mr. Lloyd George and his 
guests sat around the table. Hence the 
surprise that has been created by a con- 
stitutional development which has, in a 
day, changed the basis of British dip- 
lomacy. Imperial Federation itself would 
not have been a bigger piece of history 
than what has already happened at the 
Conference. 

The crisis, for it was nothing less, 
arose out of a circumstance which might 
almost be called accidental. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance had come up for re- 
newal or termination and, at the Foreign 
Office, there had been a strong difference 
of opinion on this whole subject. It was 
agreed that the Alliance must be limited 
so as to meet the case of the United 
States—thus far there was unanimity— 
but it was not agreed that a mere dislike 
of the Alliance, thus limited, as manifest 
in the United States, was a sufficient 
ground for cancellation of the Treaty, 
however modified. With his eye on India, 
Lord Curzon, as Foreign Secretary, let 
it be known, in advance of the Confer- 
ence, that the Treaty would have to go 
through in some form or another, and 
this was manifestly the assumption of 
Japan. Armed with the prospective 


Treaty, the Japanese Government has 
been in no obvious hurry to clear up dif- 
ficulties with the United States over Yap 
and other matters. 

The Dominions regarded this situation 
with much misgiving and a touch of 
irritation. On other subjects they were 
ready to listen and to be talked over to 
the Downing Street point of view, but 
on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance they 
dared not leave anything to chance. 
Rightly or wrongly, Canada is against 
the Alliance; and General Smuts of 
South Africa is against all inclusive 
alliances on principle; while Mr. Hughes 
of Australia is against the Alliance un- 
less approved by the United States; and 
only hesitates in the matter because her 
coasts are undefended unless she has 
guarantees from America. Even India 
did not want any alliance that meant her 
defence in an emergency by Japanese 
troops. All this meant, therefore, a gen- 
eral negative to Lord Curzon and a de- 
termination against his powerful though, 
perhaps, haughty persuasions. When the 
topic of the Alliance was reached on the 
agenda, Mr. Meighen of Canada inter- 
vened and, in a few minutes of vital 
speech, drove the Alliance into the back- 
ground of a much larger problem. On 
behalf of Canada, he advanced claims, 
previously outlined by Mr. Newton 
Rowell, the Dominion delegate at Geneva, 
which go far beyond any interpretation 
of sovereigniy yet demanded from the 
mother country. Whether this friendly 
ultimatum, intended to save England 
from herself, could have been avoided by 
a less Oriental policy at the Foreign 
Office it is idle now to speculate. Of late 
years England has suffered much. She is 
preoccupied with labor troubles. And 
there are Ireland, Silesia, Turkey, and 
stop-the-waste candidates. The old world 
was near—very much with us—and the 
new world was distant. It was easier to 
take chances with the Dominions and the 
United States than to risk offending 
Japan and driving her into the arms of 
Russia, Germany, even France. Japan 
was polite, deferential, and royal. Anglo- 
Saxondom across the seas is still learning 
diplomacy, the finesse of the game, and 
in Foreign Offices finesse is apt to become 
an end in itself. Hence things were 
allowed to drift along, perhaps a little too 
far, until a sudden halt was called. If 
there had been any suggestion of bad 
blood between members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the jerk 
might have been serious, but one can 
write of it with confidence because it is 
one of those strains and stresses which 
are all for the best. 

Canada has laid down four proposi- 
tions. Any one of those propositions 
might be a matter of much argument if 


it had to be written formally into a Con- 
stitution. But this has never been the 
English method. Much of the Imperial 
Constitution is still unwritten, and it is 
most unlikely that Canada’s Four Points 
will ever find their way into any statute 
book. Mr. Meighen has stated them; the 
other Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
have admitted that they are “important” ; 
and nobody on behalf of Great Britain 
has disputed them. They will continue to 
be, therefore, on record, neither accepted 
nor rejected, but none the less powerful 
as guides of conduct. There is no Su- 
preme Court to interpret them and, if 
there were, it is doubtful if a definitive 
interpretation would be possible. At pres- 
ent the Four Points are not even em- 
bodied as resolutions. Probably they 
never will be. If suggestion is enough 
to gain one’s point, why turn it into a 
command? If a hint will serve, why 
frame a law? | 

The first of the four points is simple. 
Broadly, it means that on all diplomatic 
questions, even those affecting Britain 
especially or the East, the self-govern- 
ing Dominions must be at least informed. 
They are entitled to know what is being 
done. On this the comment is that even 
knowledge means influence. You may do 
many things in secrecy which you 
would not think it worth while to do in 
public. As Bagehot has pointed out, the 
right of the Crown to be informed on 
policy was, in his day, a source of great 
power to Queen Victoria. Incidentally, 
it enabled the Prince Consort, as his last 
act of semi-official duty, to redraft a dis- 
patch to Secretary Seward, which, as 
submitted to the sovereign, might have 
caused serious trouble between Great 
Britain and the United States. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that everyone of 
the thousands of despatches received and 
sent by the British Foreign Office will be 
perused by all the Dominions. But all 
those despatches will how be regarded in 
a new light. They may be called for, if 
need be, and examined. 


Secondly, Mr. Meighan says that on 
questions clearly affecting the Dominions, 
as well as Britain, the Dominions must 
be not only “informed,” but “consulted.” 
This means that they must know what is 
done before it happens, and not after- 
wards. They must be given the right of 
making objection in advance, in addition 
to the right of criticism later. It will be 
seen at once that this makes the Dom- 
inions active partners with Britain in 
world diplomacy. The High Commission- 
ers in London become virtually Ambas- 
sadors. The Governors General in the 
Dominion must be, for the future, the 
Ambassadors there representing Britain. 
And in that group, gathered under the 
very shadow of Westminster Abbey, Col- 
onel Harvey as American Ambassador 
inevitubly occupies, from time to time, a 
seat. 
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The third condition laid down by Mr. 
Meighen is that treaties must be ratified 
by the Dominion Parliaments before they 
can be concluded in the name of the 
British sovereignty. This clause was di- 
rected obviously against the Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance, consideration of which 
was at once postponed, after Mr. 
Meighen’s speech, but the declaration 
means far more than a mere artifice for 
shelving an unwelcome subject. It ap- 
plies to the complex sovereignty of the 
British Empire the provisions whereby 
Treaties here must be ratified by the 
Senate. Napoleon used to say that con- 
stitutions should be short and obscure. 
Mr. Meighen’s third clause is assuredly 
that! Nothing is said about a two-thirds 
majority or any other interpretation of 
ratification by a Parliament. Dominion 
Governments will submit treaties to their 
Parliaments and will themselves judge 
what measure of approval constitutes 
ratification.. Presumably, they will sub- 
mit no treaty which they are not pre- 
pared to back with their political ma- 
jority. Will the preliminary objection of 
one Dominion Government prevent a 
treaty going through? Will New Zealand 
enjoy that power of veto? This, again, 


is a question left unanswered. 

One must assume, however, a basis of 
commonsense for the discussions. Any 
Constitution, written or implied, can be 
rendered unworkable by obduracy. Some 
matters may have to be dealt with by 
entente rather than treaty, which 
ententes are usually quite as reliable, as 
France discovered. And this leads to Mr. 
Meighen’s fourth point. He does not 
propose a formal alliance with the United 
States. But he does say that, in any mai- 
ter affecting relations between Britain 
and America, the voice of Canada must 
be considered final. Unless the Empire 
is to lose Canada, it follows, therefore, 
that the Empire must act with the United 
States and not against her. It is obvious 
that such codperation has been already 
established. The great wound made in 
1776, healed by the war of 1914 but 
threatening to reopen under the stresses 
of reconstruction, has again been closed. 
A new friendship of free nations is to be 
established among men—a_ friendship 
founded not on force or domination, but 
on the replacement of force by a common 
sense of equity. 

P. W. WILSON 

American Office, London Daily News 


The Emancipation of English 


Women 
IN TWO PARTS—PART TWO 


Educational 

URING the visit to the United States 
in 1918 of the British Universities 
Commission, which I had the honor of 
accompanying, an enterprising young 
reporter of a prominent paper in the 
Middle West interviewed one of the lady 
members of our party, and the next 
morning startled his city, and_inci- 
dentally the lady herself, by announcing 
in flaring headlines: ‘“Dishpan loses 
Lure for Female Sex in England, says 
Prominent British Woman Educator.” 
The announcement was crude, and per- 
haps only attempted to express that sub- 
conscious realization of the emancipation 
of women which Ibsen championed half 
a century ago, but nevertheless it had 
in it the essence of a truth., Whether 
dishpans ever had any lure, and whether 
or not their magic is now departing, I 
do not know. But certain it is that in 
England women are becoming conscious 

of a great deal more than dishpans. 
Perhaps in no activity is this new 
realization of women’s possibilities more 
evident than in education. The most 
dramatic change in the past year has oc- 
curred at Oxford, where women have, 
with no reservations, been admitted to 
the full privileges of the University. 


That is to say, they are allowed to take 
degrees, and to participate in such au- 
gust bodies as the Hebdomadal Council, 
the Committee which is responsible for 
the most intimate ordering and control 
of university life. Although this may 
not sound very alarming to American 
readers, accustomed for many years to 
a complete system of co-education, to 
the average Englishman it seems to mark 
a new era, and by all English women it 
is regarded as a triumph. A sight un- 
dreamed is now visible in this oldest of 
all universities, women, soberly clad in 
cap and gown, making their way through 
the grey old colleges, and taking their 
place in the crowded lecture-rooms that 
throng our ancient halls. Well, indeed, 
may a prominent English feminist write: 
“By the action of Oxford, women not 
only in England but all over the English- 
speaking world, have at last achieved 
that passionate and glorious ideal for 
which they have fought so bravely, the 
recognition of their intellectual equality 
with man.” 

So far, Cambridge has not followed 
the example of Oxford, and at every 
meeting of the Senate there is a battle 
royal between the progressives and the 
reactionaries. Cambridge is torn in two, 
bitter words are spoken, and many 


friendships are being broken, so intense 
are the rival convictions of the two sides. 
But no impartial observer can for a mo- 
ment doubt which party will ultimately 
triumph. Even that conservative organ, 
the Times Educational Supplement, does 
not hesitate to throw the weight of its 
influence on the female side. It de- 
molishes, with scarcely concealed irony, 
the bogey of a horde of flappers dese- 
crating the sacred precincts of the Uni- 
versity. “The opponents of this meas- 
ure,” it says, in a recent leading article, 
“appear to fear that the proposed change 
will result in a tendency for women to 
come to the University who are not 
specially suitable, and that this result 
will lower the University standard. Such 
an attitude could not gracefully be taken 
by a University which admits a large 
number of Pass men, men who, from the 
strictly scholastic point of view, are not 
especially suitable for a University life. 
Many such men are, in our opinion, en- 
titled to a University career, and so are 
many women who are not miracles of 
learning. The Universities, and es- 
pecially Oxford and Cambridge, are 
mirrors of national life, and the absence 
of women, or the presence of women with 
an imperfect status, makes the mirror 
imperfect.” With this judgment few of 
those interested in education, whatever 
their previous bias may have been, will 
now be found to disagree. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most 
promising of all is that the movement 
is, in the truest sense of the word, demo- 
cratic. In England our prejudices are 
more deeply rooted than in America, our 
conservatism more ingrained. But if we 
are by nature more conservative, by ac- 
cident our eyes have been perhaps even 
more widely opened than have those of 
our cousins in the New World, the ac- 
cident that we were nearer to and more 
deeply affected by the war. At any rate, 
without some such catastrophe it would 
have been impossible that we should have 
had so greatly increased an interest in 
the education of the working woman. We 
are asking ourselves two questions, and 
we are asking them seriously. Does the 
social order of our country presuppose the 
existence of a servile class, or is it pos- 
sible to educate not only the men but 
the women, the domestic servant, the fac- 
tory worker, to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the past and present problems of 
her race, so as to rouse in her a desire 
to play her own part in the ultimate 
amelioration of the life with which she 
comes in contact? 

Those are the questions we are asking, 
and I will illustrate the practical way in 
which we are answering them. Already 
the Adult School Union has organized 
great summer schools for working 
women, where for weeks at a time 
groups of students may study together, 
reading, discussing, attending lectures. 
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Again, Ruskin College, the college for 
working men at Oxford, is planning an 
elaborate extension of its work for work- 
ing women. And now the impressive or- 
ganization of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has settled a 
scheme by which an experimental resi- 
dential college for working-class girls is 
immediately to be founded. The present 
plan includes the purchase of a building 
in which the students will live, perform- 
ing the domestic work themselves under 
the direction of a competent house- 
keeper. Suitable rooms for lectures and 
recreation will be provided, and the cost, 
including everything, even medical at- 
tendance, will be £60 a year (250 dol- 
lars). Assistance by scholarships, grants, 
and private munificence will all help to 
assist the girls who are penniless to 
enjoy the benefits of this establishment. 

The curriculum may not be without its 
interest for American readers. To quote 
from the prospectus: “The life and work 
of the college will be founded on the be- 
lief that the basis of all education is 
spiritual. However, attendance at re- 
ligious classes, discussions, and services 
will be entirely voluntary. To enlarge 
the vision of its students and to open to 
them possibilities of developing their 
latent capacities for leadership and serv- 


ice” will be the aim of this college. The 
subjects included will be social and in- 
dustrial history, economics, religious 
study, literature, elementary science, hy- 
giene, elementary psychology, with classes 
in singing, physical culture, and art. It 
will be noted with approval that voca- 
tional training is to be entirely avoided. 

“Small beginnings,” you may say, and 
certainly we would all wish that they 
were larger. But how great an advance 
it seems when we cast our minds back 
even to the Victorian Era, when gentle- 
women were considered “not quite nice” 
if they possessed any knowledge of 
larger scope than the embroidering of an 
antimacassar, and when for the women 
of the poorer classes there was no more 
inspiring prospect than an under-house- 
maidship in a country manor, or a life 
spent toiling night and day in an ill- 
lit, uncleanly factory, and even then not 
making enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether! 

In England, at any rate, women have 
ceased to knock at the door, and already 
the citadel is being stormed. 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


Late President of the Oxford 
Union Society 


London, June 21 


Correspondence 


Insidious Legislation 
Proposals 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Will you please put your excellent 
“best brains” to work on a group of 
correlated bills, now before Congress, and 
give us a clarifying article on their 
trend. 

A “Welfare Department” is proposed. 
A “Maternity Bill” is proposed. An 
“Education Bill” is proposed. A group 
of feminists, heroines of the Women’s 
Peace party, the Peace Ship, and similar 
Bolshevist demonstrations, back these 
bills, supported by all the other cranks, 
birth-control sentimentalists, etc.—have 
you read their pamphlets?—and then by 
a host of good nation-wide associations 
whose members have, of course, not been 
consulted, but whose conventions have 
committed them. Apparently the Ameri- 
can Medical Journal has had the courage 
to stand out against the maternity hoax, 
and a large number of doctors have gone 
on record in opposition. All the good 
people who: think Federal legislation and 
the Federal purse a short-cut to reform 
are for the bills. Only a few Anti-So- 
cialists and  Anti-Suffragists have 
bearded Congress, insisted on hearings, 
and tried to promote discussion. 

Won’t you take them up in deadly 
earnest? Is this not the cleverest effort 
yet on the part of those who would send 


America the way of Russia? Are the 
Suffragist organs not right in urging 
their readers to work for these bills as 
the next great step towards their fem- 
inist ideal? Who is openly looking for 
the job of Secretary of Welfare or Sec- 
retary of Education and all the patronage 
that goes with it? Why was Senator 
Moses’ amendment opposed by these 
women? It would have provided that 
some of the appropriation be spent in aid 
to the counties in building hospitals for 
maternity cases, and would have left less 
for salaries for “non-technical advisers.” 

What is this power that wants the 
state-reared child and wants to worm its 
way into control of our schools? Is this 
self-government? Or bureaucracy 4 la 
Russia? 

We have come to depend on The Weekly 
Review to show up certain types of Bol- 
shevism in the press. Is this not a more 
insidious danger from the same quarter? 

MARGARET DOANE FAYERWEATHER 

New Lebanon, N. Y., June 20 


Usury-Law Repeal and 
Tax-Exemption 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
A short article in The Weekly Review 
and a quotation from Lawson Purdy on 
page 590 of your issue of June 25th re- 


minds me of suggestions I made to the 
Legislature in the 1920 session. 


After quoting from the Review, from 
Allan Robinson and from Lawson Purdy, 
I said: 


All the propositions that I have seen which 
seek to solve the housing problem are based 
on some tax exemption which will reduce the 
income of the State just at a time when the 
State needs every cent of revenue it can get. 

Here are my suggestions: 

(1) Repeal the usury law, at least as far 
as loans on buildings are concerned. It is legal 
to take 12 per cent. per annum from the poor 
and the banks can collect any rate the market 
calls for on call loans. Why not free capital, 
as labor is free, and let it get whatever its 
services command. Massachusetts, Maine, 
Rhode Island, Colorado, and California have 
no usury laws, why should we? 

(2) Exempt new buildings from taxation. 
The State loses no revenue from this, for if 
the buildings are not erected the State gets 
no revenue anyhow. Every one can see that 
refraining from taxing buildings is an encour- 
agement to build, which is what is wanted. 
Every building erected increases land values, 
therefore: 

(3) Tax land values for any increased 
revenue the State needs. ; 

The drastic measures now before the Legis- 
lature to curb rent profiteering are perhaps 
justified as emergency measures, but there is 
nothing in any of them to encourage house 
building, which is absolutely necessary for a 
permanent cure to the present evils. 

We must always remember that a tax on 
land values and a tax on materials (labor 
products) have opposite effects. It lessens the 
selling price of land and increases the cost 
of buildings. 

We think our troubles will be over if we 
can stabilize the labor and material market. 
When this is done just watch the price of 
vacant land go up if an increase in the tax 
rate on land values is not imposed to curb 
this increase. 

My suggestions therefore will be: 

(1) Induce capital to enter the mortgage 
field, where it can get as good interest as in 
other lines. 

(2) Lessen the carrying charges of build- 
ings the amount of the tax remitted, and 

(3) Lessen the price of vacant or ill-im- 
proved land, an essential to more houses. 

All three of these things are absolutely 
necessary for a permanent solution of the 
housing problem. 


JOHN J. HOPPER 
New York, June 29 


Socialism Tried and Found 
Wanting 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The questions raised in your recent 
articles which propounded the query 
whether Bolshevism has killed Socialism 
find additional illumination in the pres- 
ent British coal strike, so that further 
discussion, perhaps from a slightly dif- 
ferent point of view, may be of interest. 

In attempting to come to grips with 
subjects involving human reaction it is 
often well to begin by studying origins. 
When men first began living together in 
groups and fashioned tools, say a hun- 
dred thousand years ago, more or less, it 
came to pass, in a certain tribe living 
by the sea, that a number of its physically 
weaker members were engaged in the 
task of making fish-hooks for themselves 
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and that a few of the stronger, disliking 
the labor of manufacture but loving to 
eat fish, formed a habit of appropriating 
to themselves the hooks which had been 
made by their weaker brethren. The 
prosperity of the community declined. 
Fish-hooks were no longer made in quan- 
tities sufficient for a catch adequate to 
feed the tribe. A council was held. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. It 
was agreed that the next time a man, 
strong or weak, took another fellow’s 
hook, he should be chastised. The little 
chaps formed a large majority, so this 
was an enforceable policy. 


The right to private property was thus 
established. Since then, and this was 
tens of thousands of years ago, com- 
munities which adopted the same or a 
similar policy have flourished and those 
which relied for their advancement on 
communal goods have, on the whole, 
failed in the competition. As a result of 
all this, the feeling that it is wise to pro- 
tect a man in the enjoyment of his prop- 
erty is about as deeply ingrained as is 
our respect for monogamy. When then 
some new set of millennium-seekers arises 
and asks us to abandon the principle of 
the individual’s right to property and to 
nationalize it instead, that is to say, asks 
us to adopt Socialism, we know in ad- 
vance that such proposal has small chance 
of ultimate acceptance, unless the proof 
of its value is of a character which 
carries nothing short of complete con- 
viction. 

But for years past, those who have 
been preaching the gospel of sound sense 
in these matters were under a handicap. 
Socialism had been. largely a matter for 
purely theoretical speculation. There had 
been no adequate practical test of it. 
What has now happened? We have had 
Socialism, in one of its forms, in actual 
operation and in full force and effect in 
Russia. The thing has been a monstrous 
failure and every sensible person knows 
it. Nor is that all. The scheme has 
failed in a variety of directions in about 
the way in which, from purely a priori 
considerations, it had been predicted it 
would fail. But those familiar with the 
principles of inductive logic know that 
no higher form of conviction as to the 
truth of a theory can be attained than 
that which results from a prediction as 
to its consequences, a subsequent test by 
experiment, and an agreement of the re- 
sults of the experiment with the pre- 
diction. 

The English coal strike furnishes an- 
other piece of highly significant evidence 
on the question proposed: Has Bolshe- 
vism killed Socialism? For several years 
past the miners in England, thoroughly 
organized, determined, feeling they had 
the bit in their teeth, in possession of 
large financial backing and support, and 
with leaders about as able as they can 
ever expect to get in an enterprise hav- 


ing their present ends in view, de- 
termined to secure Socialism for the coal 
mining industry—that is, to nationalize 
the mines. There has been a series of 
battles or strikes or threats of strikes. 
The miners attempted to force upon the 
people, against their will, first the broad 
proposition of Nationalization or So- 
cialism absolute and, when beaten upon 
this issue, tried for some modified or 
restricted form of nationalization as a 
first step towards the ultimate goal. But 
the English people had had a taste of 
the effects of nationalizing the coal mines 
during the war; the number of miners 
had largely increased and the sum total 
of production had sharply decreased, so 
that Socialism had shown itself to be 
merely another name for intensified lazi- 
ness, The great public therefore de- 
termined that the mines should not be 
nationalized, at least not if it could help 
it. There was thus a straight-out fight 
between the miners who wanted Social- 
ism and the people who did not, and it 
was impossible to misread the issue. 
There were present all the uncertainties 
of a decisive historic battle in the field 
of economic organization, with the larger 
and significant phases of which your 
readers are familiar. No one could def- 


.initely predict the outcome. 


Now coal lies at the root of the whole 
structure of home and factory life, and 
the effects of its absence could not be 
foretold. The miners hoped to gain their 
ends by paralyzing the economic ma- 
chinery of the country by depriving it of 
its coal and thus compelling acceptance 
of their demands. But a curious thing 
happened. It was found that coal, at 
least English coal, was not indispensable 
after all. First of all there was foreign 
coal, and then there was oil. As a result, 
any tourist, for instance, coming to Lon- 
don without having first read a news- 
paper, need never know that a coal strike 
is in progress.’ He would get the im- 
pression that business was proceeding 
as usual. The life of the community has 
not been paralyzed. It has not even been 
badly distorted. The worst sufferers, in 
the real sense of the word, are the miners 
whose money and credit are near ex- 
haustion and their immediate victims, 
the laborers in industries unable to get 
foreign coal. 

It is impossible to minimize the ef- 
fects of all this. Industrial peace is not 
at hand. But just as the critical Ameri- 
can observer, in July, 1863, knew that 
after Vicksburg and Gettysburg some 
such thing as Appomattox must inevit- 
ably come, so we know to-day that Eng- 
lish Socialists are up against failure in 
their efforts to socialize industries 
against the will of the people at large by 
the brutal device of jointly stopping 
work in what have hitherto been con- 
sidered essential industries. If, how- 
ever, they hope by argument to convince 


‘leaders. 


us of the soundness of their desires and 
seek to reach Socialism by persuasion 
and not by brute force, the answer is 
that never since Karl Marx began to 
theorize have men, the world over, had so 
small an itch for public ownership as 
to-day, for it has recently been fully and 
fairly tried in a variety of directions and 
by practical test has been found inef- 
ficient. 


The discussion of these topics at the 
annual labor conference just held at 
Brighton makes one wonder whether the 
rank and file of labor will not soon grow 
tired of time-worn phrases now proved 
void of content, and demand something 
at least new, thus relegating the na- 
tionalization of industries, or Socialism, 
to the shelf of obsolete panaceas. Eng- 
land is suffering from hard times. For 
what reason? Because of the operation 
of laws which govern the interaction of 
human economic relations about as in- 
exorably as the laws of chemistry de- 
termine the action of atoms and mole- 
cules? “By no means,” say the labor 
“It is all the fault of the Gov- 
ernment!” Is this sort of talk not grow- 
ing a trifle stale, more especially when, 
measured by the size of its problems, 
England’s present Government is about 
as effective as any within a century? 
Will the laboring men of England, a very 
small proportion of whom can be classed 
as mere fools, be misled by such catch- 
penny phrases forever and a day? It is 
unlikely. 

Socialism, the German Socialists have 
recently told us, is a matter not for pres- 
ent generations but for some future so 
distant that it can not affect present-day 
struggles. - German Socialists, you see, 
are of the level-headed type. At all 
events, whereas smaller England has four 
millions of unemployed, larger Germany 
has but half a million out of work, and 
these doubtless congenital loafers. What 
is more, Germany is producing goods in 
large quantities and at small cost and 
gaining markets, whereas England is los- 
ing markets. As the pessimists over 
here suggest, there will soon be no 
quarrel as to labor’s share of production 
because there will be no product that 
any one wants to buy at the price re- 
quired. All England is agreed that never 
again must English labor sink back to 
pre-war conditions. Its condition must 
be improved. My own opinion is that 
this improvement will come about by 
some apparently slight change in the 
prevailing relations of employer and em- 
ployee, by some seemingly small varia- 
tion in the existing apparatus of pro- 
duction and division of the proceeds, use- 
tul alike to labor and capital, and not by 
any further steps in directions which de- 
crease production without benefiting the 
worker. 

GUSTAV BISSING 

London, June 27 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Marcus Aurettus, by Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick. Yale University Press. 

A biography, told partly by 
letters, with some account of the 
Stoic religion. 

Kirk ANnp JuTLanp, by Commander 
Georg von Hase. Skeffington & 
Son. 

A German naval officer on meet- 
ings with the British Navy in peace 
and in war. Interesting German 
views of Jutland. 

WATCHING ON THE Rune, by Violet R. 
Markham. Doran. 

An Englishwoman’s observations 
in Cologne and elsewhere in occu- 
pied German territory. 

Tuus to Revisit; SomE REMINISCENCES, 
by Ford Madox Hueffer. Dutton. 

Amusing, confusing recollections 
of authors, and comments upon lit- 
erature. 











HE heroine of Eden _ Phillpotts’ 
“Orphan Dinah” (Macmillan) is a 
strong, self-possessed, lovable character. 
The women in his novels, whether good 
or bad, are never colorless, witness the 
two in “The Secret Woman,” and the 
extraordinary female villain in “The 
Portreeve.” This novel goes back once 
again to Dartmoor, but it does not wholly 
recover the firm touch with which their 
author drew such .characters as_ the 
farmer in “The Thief of Virtue,” or that 
tremendous and amazing invalid who, 
from her bed, dominated the whole vil- 
lage in the story of “Faith Tresilion.” No 
such delicious figure of comedy appears 
in this book as the poacher, Moleskin, in 
“The Mother of the Man.” Yet “Orphan 
Dinah” is a fine novel, a story of a diffi- 
cult problem, and of a man and a woman 
who do not have to be made despicable 
to become interesting. 


One of the mysteries of British jour- 
nalism is the real meaning of the par- 
enthetical phrase: (Cheers). Is one to 
understand, in the report of a stock- 
holders’ meeting, for instance, when the 
chairman has somehow gratified the 
gathering so that it indulges in (Cheers) 
that these seven or eight grave per- 
sonages actually remarked “Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!” in unison? Or is it 
an excited description of a decorous 
sound made by softly hitting the palms 
of the hands together two or three times? 
It is usually differentiated from (Hear, 
hear), so it can not be that the two out- 
bursts are identical. At any rate, 
whether it means a mere murmur of ap- 
probation, or an organized series of 


frantic yells, led and directed by ten 
young men, bare-headed, wearing sweat- 
ers, and carrying megaphones—such as 
may be seen in the Stadium or the Yale 
Bowl on a day in November—it would 
have been a privilege to join in the up- 
roar on a day recently, when (according 
to the Daily Telegraph) Sir George 
Newnes made this announcement to the 
shareholders of George Newnes, Ltd.: 

Before dealing with business matters, I 
wish to tell you the interesting news that 
Sherlock Holmes will shortly make his re- 
appearance in the “Strand Magazine.” 
(Cheers.) Sherlock Holmes is the _ best- 
known living character in fiction, and a last- 
ing tribute to the genius of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. His adventures have been translated 
into many languages, and are as well known 
wherever English is spoken as they are in 
his own country. Sherlock Holmes’s many 
friends and admirers are sure to give hima 
welcome on his reappearance. We are proud 
to think that we had the honor of publishing 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s first story, and 
that the “Strand Magazine” will always be 
associated with his brilliant literary achieve- 
ments. I congratulate him and the readers 
of the “Strand Magazine” on the news which 
it has been my privilege to announce to you 
today. (Hear, hear.) 


There is an intention on the part of 
publishers to stimulate the reading habit. 
It is much easier to sympathize with it 
than with the attempt, for instance, to 
scare “four out of five persons” into be- 
lieving that they will get some horrible 
trouble with their teeth unless they use 
a tooth-paste made by the interested ad- 
vertiser. The publishers are doubtless 
interested, but they incidentally give us 
much pleasure. Few tooth-pastes give 
any real pleasure at all. “Books and 
Folks” (Putnam), by Edward N. Teall, 
is a “volume of friendly and informal 
counsel” about literature. The author 
has genuine enthusiasm, and enjoys the 
recollections of his own reading. His 
advice on books is sound, but it is pos- 
sible that his addiction to the use of 
capital letters will grate on a few of his 
readers. He addresses a large audience— 
an audience such as that which he comes 
before in his work with the Chautauqua 
Institution. The book is aimed at, and 
well constructed to please, the people who 
like to refer to themselves as “just 
folks.” 


Stephen Leacock, in one of his books, 
gives some examples of what he calls 
“Little Anecdotes of the Great’? which he 
says form the backbone of many volumes 
of reminiscences. Major Shrapnel, for 
instance, records that at the battle of 
Blinkerskloof he was standing only a few 
paces from Lords Roberts and Kitchener. 
Bullets began falling about them and 
Lord Roberts said: “We’d better get 
away from here or we may get hit!” To 
which historic remark Lord Kitch- 
ener replied, with perfect sang froid: 
“That’s so.” Mr. Leacock thinks there 
must be great charm in such anecdotes 


or so many of them would not be 
printed. 

Books of recollections, political, mili- 
tary, and literary, were never more nu- 
merous than to-day. It is a poor author 
who can not write one or two. 

In my forthcoming “Literary Men I 
Have Met,” which ought to appear about 
1942, there will be an anecdote about Mr. 
Houdini—for the author of “Miracle 
Mongers” certainly belongs among the 
authors. The intimate little history will 
be properly introduced—description of 
the circumstances, the time, and what 
we were both wearing. Then will come 
the illuminating conversation, which 
throws such a light on the character of 
the famous magician?! 

Mr. Houdini: Where do we eat? 

Myself (indicating with a graceful in- 
clination of the head). In that room, over 
there! 


Henry James, as he is pictured in Ford 
Madox Hueffer’s “Thus to Revisit” 
(Dutton), recalls an American who gave 
up his American citizenship and became 
a subject of the Italian King. Living in 
Genoa, he thought of the United States 
with shudders by day; his dreams at 
night became nightmares when they took 
him across the Atlantic. He would wake 
his family at midnight by his wild 
screams. They would rush into his room 
and demand to know if someone was as- 
sassinating him. “Oh! oh! . . . oh! my 
God!” he would sigh—and then would 
follow one or two shuddering breaths, 
and another long sigh of profound relief, 
“Oh! What happiness to find it’s merely 
a hideous dream! My dears, I dreamed 
I was in New York!” 

Mr. Hueffer shows Mr. James return- 
ing from the docks where he had gone to 
see some friends depart for America. He 
is tremulous with the idea that he might 
have been tempted to follow them. He 
almost wished to go—that was the 
escape. He became violently patriotic, 
however, and swore at Mr. Hueffer when 
the latter had merely repeated some of 
Mr. James’s own remarks about the prev- 
alence of cows around the Capitol in 
Washington in the ’sixties. 

“Thus to Revisit” discusses Conrad, 
James, Stephen Crane, W. H. Hudson, 
Ezra Pound. It also talks about various 
schools of poetry. Its prose is impres- 
sionistic and its method is rambling. 
Entertaining, but not always coherent. 


Reading “Six Ghost Stories” (Dutton), 
by Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, in the 
hot weather in hope of chilling my blood, 
I found that I needed iced drinks and a 
fan as much as ever. The author admits 
a sort of devotion to Dr. Montague 


James, the master of this kind of anti- 
quarian ghost story, but he lacks that 
author’s invention, as well as the ability 
to write natural conversation. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Music and Musicians 
in London 


CHOES of the discussions in New 
York as to the high cost of music 
have reached this country and aroused 
much interest. Conditions here are 
vastly more disheartening. Music is 
stricken—some think dying—in this 
country; killed, or half-killed, at all 
events, by greed, indifference, taxation, 
and hard times. If it is in a parlous 
state on your side of the seas, in London 
its condition is now tragic. The system 
which prevails here crushes artists, ig- 
nores composers, wrongs the general pub- 
lic. No one to-day can hope to live by 
music except grasping concert agents, 
more ruthless managers, and members of 
the symphony societies who are unionized. 
The artists, or, more properly, inter- 
preters of music have gone begging since 
the signing of the armistice. They have 
been forced to accept engagements which 
in New York would be utterly unthink- 
able. The conductors—the few good 
ones—earn enough perhaps to meet their 
weekly bills. The composers have to do 
as best they can. They are neglected, 
scorned, ignored. 

Ask any of the singers and the pianists 
heard here lately what they have made 
out of their art in England. Ask Mme. 
D’Alvarez if it is true, as I am told, that 
she was offered less than fifty pounds 
($250) for an appearance. Ask Mr. Wer- 
renrath, an admirable baritone, how 
much he earned by his recitals on this 
side. Ask that rare pianist, Mme. 
Guiomar Novaes how she fared in Lon- 
don. The managers and agents of the 
artists can boast motor cars. They have 
their country houses and are well to dc 
But the composers and most of the vir- 
tuosi, what have they? Their shattered 
dreams, their futile fame, and paltry 
fees. Only a very few, whose names are 
household words, now make ends meet. 
Young talents and new artists have no 
chance. Most artists of high rank have 
not much more. 

Rarely, if ever until now, has music 
had so bad a time as in the course of t! 
now waning London season. Covent 
Garden has this year been closed. T: 
greatest city in the world has been un- 
able to support one opera house. Sir 
Thomas Beecham is still wrestling with 
his creditors. And all that London has 
been vouchsafed in the way of lyric 
drama since last year has been a week of 
so-called “opéra intime” in a small con- 
cert hall, suburban offerings by cheap 
traveling companies, and stray perform- 
ances of one or two new works. 

George Bernard Shaw and Isidore de 
Lara addressed an audience on this sub- 
ject a few days ago. Shaw, in his usual 
fashion, aired his hatred of grand-opera 
methods. He favored us with some of 


his old epigrams and hackneyed jests. He 
told us that he should be more than glad 
if all grand operas were produced in 
barns; or even, as he thought he thought 
they could be, in the cheap shelter of : 
humble railway arch. De Lara, on the 
other hand, deplored the failure of this 
mighty capital to do what war-worn Con- 
tinental towns found feasible. Shaw’s 
chatter made no very deep impression. 
De Lara’s anger led to no results. 

So now, to the distress of English 
pride, Covent Garden may become, for 
a few nights or weeks or even months, a 
house devoted to the movies and to 
pugilists. The classic home of opera has, 
however, had its surprising ups and 
downs before. It has been used for the 
display of Christmas pantomines, trained 
pigs and lions. And yet it has not los 
its great prestige. But, for this yea 
and next maybe, the only operas it seems 
likely to produce are those announced by 
the Carl Rosa management. 

Meanwhile a charming and effective 
little opera on a Hindu theme was heard 
last week at the much-talked-of Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. The work 
question was the “Savitri” of the com- 
poser Gustav Holst, whose “Planets” was 
performed some months ago by the 
Chicago Symphony orchestra. Simplicity, 
austerity, and distinction marked the 
music to which Holst (an honest artist) 
had set the legend of a faithful Hindv 
wife whose prayers induced King Death 
to spare her husband. The score, which 
is remarkably discreet, calls for twelve 
instruments. Three soloists and a chorus 
(never seen) are all “Savitri” requires; 
except an inexpensive but artistic 
modern scene, with curtained wings, de- 
signed by the late Lovat Fraser. 

Most of the more important concerts 
and recitals here are given in Albert Hall 
or in Queen’s Hall (which take the place 
here, turn by turn, of your own Car- 
negie). Queen’s Hall, the only really 
well-constructed concert room for sym- 
phony purposes, is now the property of 
one rich firm, which does exactly as i* 
chooses with its property. It is the head- 
quarters of those big institutions, the 
London Symphony and the Sir Henry 
Wood orchestras. It costs what now- 
adays is a great deal of money to obt 
this building. And soloists who appear 
there at their own risk can not pay thei 
way. Those, on the other hand, who are 
engaged by the Symphony Orchestras 
are forced to put up with absurd and 
trifling fees. 

“Fifty or sixty pounds,” I am assured 
by a prominent concert agent, “ is an ex- 
ceptional reward for a good artist here.” 
Five guineas, or seven guineas—some- 
times nothing—are offered shamelessly 
to singers who, in New York, get five 
hundred dollars. In such conditions, 
with such sordid methods, how can most 
artists live? To meet the cost of giving 


concerts or recitals the public suffers: 
twelve shillings for a floor seat, “sofa 
stall,” and half a crown or so for a top- 
gallery seat. In days gone by the Mon- 
day “Pops” and “Promenades” could be 
enjoyed for just one shilling. The cost 
of symphony was really merciful. And 
artists, none the less, were fairly paid. 

As an alternative to Queen’s Hall, 
which is hard to fill, there are two 
smaller halls well suited to recitals. But 
of the many who have lately sung or 
played in them, not one in ten has not 
deplored his venture. 

The last performance of the London 
Symphony drew rather badly, despite the 
leadership and skill of Albert Coates 
(who came from Italy to conduct), and 
the attraction of a broad and pleasing 
programme. Queen’s Hall was almost 
filled, though, on one night when what 
by most is called Stravinsky’s master- 
work, “Le Sacre du Printemps” (or “The 
Rite of Spring”), was played with splen- 
did vigor and audacity by a picked or- 
chestra led by the ultra- modern Eugene 
Goossens. 

Stravinsky, who has settled down in 
London, is now the centre of a contro- 
versial storm. Some hail him as an- 
other Bach or Beethoven. By others he 
is viewed as a monstrosity. Those who 
are familiar with him only as the com- 
poser of ‘“Petrouchka,”’ “L’Oiseau de 
Feu,” and a small incongruity inter- 
preted in New York a few months ago 
by the Flonzaley Quartet might be dis- 
mayed by his strange “Rite.” It stands 
to his earlier ballets in the relationship 
of “Tristan” to, say, “Tannhauser,” the 
expression of a musician, grand or grim, 
who has reached his prime. Like both 
the youthful works which I have named, 
it was designed not as pure “abstract 
music” (I borrow the description from 
the programme note of Mr. Edwin 
Evans), but as a ballet. And, with omis- 
sions, it is being played in London with 
new dances by Massine. Perhaps, as the 
investment of a ballet, it could be called 
eloquent. As “abstract music,” on a 
single hearing it alarms one. All rules, 
all old traditions have been outraged in 
this savage composition. Expressive it 
may be—indeed, it is. But it expresses 
things that rarely rhyme with beauty. 
Stravinsky has his own idea of spring. 
To most it is the tender, gracious time of 
innocence and budding leaves and blos- 
soms. The Russian, treating it in a sym- 
bolic way, links it with brutal and dis- 
tracting tonal outbursts of long-tram- 
melled forces, emotional upheavals, ang- 
uished thrills. His conception does not 
strike one as quite faithful to the modes 
and laws of nature. For nature, in her 
normal processes, is calm and gradual, 
not savage and tempestuous. An earth- 
quake, although natural, is abnormal, and 
therefore terrifies or awes the average 
mind. 
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“Le Sacre” is full of contrasts of all 
kinds. It introduces sad and simpie Rus- 
sian themes, and passes suddenly to hor- 
rible cacophonies. It may be music at 
its worst in a new sense. But if it is, 
we must re-write our definitions of that 
glorious art, admit that any sounds 
which can express a thought or meaning 
may be music. This may be what com- 
posers like Stravinsky wish their hearers 
to accept as a new gospel. Yet there are 
sounds in certain parts of this ‘Sacre” 
which hurt the ear and stir the listener 
to protest—wild, wicked shrieks and 
wails of flutes and clarinets that hint 
at hell, and noises which suggest a boiler 
factory. From time to time, however, 
comes a lull, when one hears grave and 
stately priests chant as they move on to 
primaeval altars, and dances in engaging 
rhythmic forms, and mournful folk song. 
The orchestration is appallingly defiant 
of time-honored styles. Strauss in his 
wildest moods is tame by comparison. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
London, June 28 


Drama 


Plays from the Press 


Kine Lear’s WIFE AND 
Gordon Bottomley. 
nard and Company. 

AGAMEMNON: AFTER THE GREEK OF AESCHY- 


OtHer Prays. By 
Boston: Small, May- 


Lus. By Locke Ellis. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. 

LittLe THEATER CLassics. Vol. III. By Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown 


and Company. 
[PLays FoR AMATEURS AND CHILDREN.] Phila- 
delphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 

- ING Lear’s Wife,” the first of Mr. 
Bottomley’s five reprints, is a play 
which criticism can not slight. Ona 
first reading some years ago its ugliness 
stood between me and its strength; to- 
day its strength stands between me and 
its ugliness. There is something mag- 
nificently sinister in King Lear’s court- 
ship of a serving-woman at the bedside 
of his dying but attentive queen, and 
there is something just and fit enough in 
the death of this minion by the hunting- 
knife of the redoubtable young woman 
whom we scarcely recognize as Shakes- 
peare’s Goneril. This new Goneril is 
the sinew of the play. She has a dis- 
position and a character; the disposition 
is tigerish; the character is a shrewd but 
timid man in a tiger’s cage. Or, if you 
please, represent disposition and charac- 
ter under the images of ferocious sultan 
and humane vizier; the vizier accepts his 
master’s temper as the substance of his 
policy, but guides and tempers it in prac- 
tice all he can. The idea is novel and 

the execution strong. 
“King Lear’s Wife” is a drama, but 
the other four plays suggest a man to 
whom dramatic conditions are needful, 


or at least useful, for the exercise of a 
faculty that is not primarily dramatic. 
The gift lies rather in a lyric intensity, 
a quickened spiritual clairvoyance, to 
which situations of violence and cat- 
astrophe are the key. Hence brooding 
and violence, brooding in violence, the 
contemplative and the barbaric in the 
same breath. The plays are charged with 
atmosphere to an extent which makes 
both the characters and the action me- 
teoric in the old Greek sense of which 
our word “meteorology” is an offshoot. 
These atmospheres are powerful and di- 
verse; “Laodice and Danae” differs from 
“The Riding of Lithend” in this point 
almost as widely as “The Naulahka” 
from “Captains Courageous.” Two 
things are noteworthy in these dramas— 
the stress on apparel and ornament, 
especially in picturesque and symbolic 
association with profanation, treachery, 
or bloodshed, and the curious ascendency 
of women (there are whole chaplets or 
necklaces of women in some of the plays). 
All the strong figures are women; Hall- 
gerd in “The Riding,” in whom fiendish- 
ness is a phase of levity, is almost worthy 
to consort with Goneril. 

On the formal side Mr. Bottomley’s 
work is almost equally provocative of ad- 
miration and distress. His blank verse 
is of a rare suggestiveness, momentum, 
and athletic force, but it seems occupied 
about half the time with the resolute 
denial of any kinship or acquaintance 
with blank verse. The diction is curious; 
it is at once trenchant and affected— 
what would have seemed before experi- 
ment the least possible of combinations. 
The reader will demand an example. 
Lear, speaking of the serving woman, 
says: “This filth is suitably dead.” Surely 
that expression is forced and forcible in 
almost equal measures. Two last points 
remain to be noted: first, that Mr. Bot- 
tomley shares the perversity of his time 
without apparently yielding to its cor- 
ruption; and, second, that if there is 
something very rude, there is also some- 
thing very staunch, in a poetry which 
permits the poet to close a tragic piece 
without hurt to the tragedy on the 
ribaldries of two jades who titter about 
lice and worms as they wash and swathe 
the lifeless body of a queen. 

Mr. Locke Ellis, the new translator of 
the “Agamemnon,” has delicacies of 
music and of phrase; the unlucky thing 
is that their visits are occasional and 
that there is almost no extreme of dis- 
cord or inelegance by which he is not 
visited in the intervals. Aeschylus may 
furnish such a man with good schooling; 
in the mean time the “Agamemnon” 
suffers. Mr. Ellis is apt and inept both 
at once in a sentence like: 

No thread of hope 

Drawn from the stranded dark 

And patterned fire, 


where the phrases, if they were not 


riddles, would be achievements. He cuts 
the text for reasons impenetrable to me 
(see the Clytemnestra passage, pages 22- 
23). Sometimes he finds Aeschylus too 
tame, Aeschylus the untamable, beneath 
whose powerful jaws the Greek language 
is fairly heard to crack and rive. For 
instance there is a phrase in the watch- 
man’s opening speech, which Mr. Ver- 
rall, who is pretty literal, renders “sing 
by way of a salve for drowsiness,” and 
Browning, who is stubbornly literal, 
renders “for slumber such song-remedy 
infusing.” Mr. Ellis clearly thought 
that Aeschylus himself was drowsy in 
this passage and needed wakening. He 
translates: “wakeful song to batter 
sleepy silence.” 


Mr. Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., combines a 
taste for slightly out-of-the-way scholar- 
ship with a keen pleasure in contempo- 
rary acting. It is natural that he should 
attempt to feed both these appetites from 
the same porringer by adapting the 
classics to modern use. In this adapta- 
tion he shows skill, but the reasons which 
guide him in his choice of plays are in- 
scrutable. This volume contains Peele’s 
“Old Wife’s Tale” and Ford’s “Love’s 
Sacrifice” (here called “The Duchess of 
Pavy”). Now “The Old Wife’s Tale,” 
though engaging in its way, is a far- 
rago, and Ford’s admirers, among whom 
I should not refuse to class myself, might 
join with his detractors in doubts of the 
advantage of resuscitating “Love’s Sac- 
rifice.” “Pericles Prince of Tyre” is a 
third choice, stripped, as one might fore- 
see, of its incestuous beginnings and its 
libidinous interpolations. It reminds one 
of an operation under narcotics in the 
hospital: first surgery, then resuscita- 
tion. The last and most defensible of 
the selections is “Bushido,” an adapta- 
tion of “Terakoya,” a play of 1746 by 
Takeda Idzumo. “Bushido,” the plot of 
which has affinities with that of Vol- 
taire’s “L’Orphelin de Chine,” is the 
story of a transcendent sacrifice which, 
though suffering more or less from what 
might be called the coxcombry or dainti- 
ness of martyrdom, is not devoid of true 
dramatic force. The plays are destined, 
according to Mr. Eliot, for community 
theatres. Their arrival at their destina- 
tion seems problematical. 

The Penn Publishing Company pub- 
lishes one-act plays for amateurs at 
twenty-five cents per pamphlet copy. I 
have read five. They are respectable be- 
cause they serve a kindly purpose on a 
humble level with comparative efficiency 
and entire innocence. As for their lit- 
erary shortcomings—in an age when lit- 
erature is so indifferent to cheer, it is 
excusable in mirth to be forgetful of 
literature. In the fairy tales which 


Miss Caroline W. Thomason has drama- 

tized a finer tradition reveals itself in a 

slight but noticeable elevation of quality. 
O. W. FIRKINS 
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Justice Holmes’s Obiter 
Dicta 


CoLttecteD LecAL Papers. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 

5 HAT proximate test of excellence 

can be found,’ Justice Holmes 

asks, “except correspondence to the 
actual equilibrium of forces in the com- 
munity—that is, conformity to the 
wishes of the dominant power? Of 
course,” he adds, “such conformity may 
lead to destruction, and it is desirable 
that the dominant power should be wise. 
But, wise or not, the proximate test of 
good government is that the dominant 
power has its way” (p. 258). There 
seems to be a good deal of virtue in the 
word “proximate” in this passage; for 
elsewhere we read the following: 

In that field [namely, that of the law]... 

I have had in mind an ultimate dependence 
upon science because it is finally for science 
to determine, so far as it can, the relative 
worth of our different social ends. ... Very 
likely it may be that with all the help that stat- 
istics and every modern appliance can bring us 
there never will be a commonwealth in which 
science is everywhere supreme. But it is an 
ideal, and without ideals what is life worth? 
(p. 242.) 
Critics of the “Republic” have sometimes 
pointed out how in the end the dictum of 
Theramenes, that “Justice is the interest 
of the governors,” is vindicated by Plato 
himself; only the latter’s “governors” 
were not those actually in power but the 
philosophers whom he wished to endow 
with power. Similarly, Justice Holmes’s 
governors are the scientists, the sta- 
tisticians, the economists. 

Though the followers of the late Pro- 
fessor James may, therefore, warrant- 
ably claim Justice Holmes for one of 
their number, yet it is hardly as a con- 
vert. Full seventeen years before the 
former had put the “ism” into Pragma- 
tism, the latter had revealed the clue to 
his own position in his volume on the 
Common Law; and some years before 
that von Ihering had defined rights 
simply as “interests which society finds 
it advantageous to protect.” Moreover, 
as historian of the law, Justice Holmes 
is well aware of the part which tradition 
and logic have always played in the law’s 
development. Indeed, it is just this 
recognition that furnishes him his point 
of departure for criticism. “It ought al- 
ways to be remembered,” he writes, “that 
historic continuity of the past is not a 
duty, it is only a necessity. . .. An 
ideal system of law should draw its 
postulates and its legislative justification 
from science” (p. 139). And again: 

Everyone instinctively recognizes that in 
these days the justification of a law for us can 
not be found in the fact that our fathers always 
have followed it. It must be found in some 
help which the law brings toward reaching a 
social end which the governing power has made 
up its mind that it wants... . The true science 
of law ... consists in the establishment of its 


postulates from within upon accurately meas- 
ured social desires instead of tradition (pp. 
224-226). 

And the education of the lawyer should 
take account of this: 

For the rational study of the law the black- 
letterman may be the man of the present, but 
the man of the future is the man of statistics 
and the master of economics. . . . I look for- 
ward to a time when the part played by history 
in the explanation of dogma shall be very 
small, and instead of ingenious research we 
shall spend our energy on a study of the ends 
sought to be attained and the reasons for de- 
siring them. As a step toward that ideal it 
seems to me that every lawyer ought to seek 
an understanding of economics (pp. 187, 195). 
Yet history should not be discarded al- 
together, since it destroys “‘inflated ex- 
planations” and so “sets us free . 
to make up our minds dispassionately 
whether the survival we are enforcing 
answers any new purpose when it has 
ceased to answer the old” (p. 225). 

Toward the role of logic in the de- 
velopment of the law Justice Holmes’s 
attitude is also consistently “pragmatic.” 
Thus, even in warning against “the fal- 
lacy . . . that the only force at work” 
in this development is logic, he concedes 
that “the logical method and form” 
themselves have a “pragmatic” explana- 
tion, inasmuch as they “flatter that long- 
ing for certainty and repose which is 
in every human mind”: 

But certainty generally is illusion, and repose 
is not the destiny of man. Behind the logical 
form lies a judgment as to the relative worth 
and importance of competing _ legislative 
grounds, often inarticulate and unconscious 
judgment, it is true, and yet the very root and 
nerve of the whole proceedings. You can give 
any conclusion a logical form” (p. 181). 
And this fact, too, has its practical 
aspect: “Inasmuch as the real justifica- 
tion of a rule of law . is that it 
helps to bring about a social end which 
we desire, it is no less necessary that 
those who make and develope the law 
should have these ends articulately in 
mind” (p. 239); otherwise, logical form 
becomes a shelter for partial and special 
views, views which the dominant force 
in society is not yet ready to accept, or 
has rejected. “It is a misfortune,” Jus- 
tice Holmes writes, with both our con- 
stitutional law and our common law in 
mind, “if a judge reads his conscious or 
unconscious sympathy with‘one side or 
the other prematurely into the law, and 
forgets that what seem to him to be 
first principles are believed by half his 
fellow men to be wrong. . When 
twenty years ago a vague terror went 
over the earth and the word socialism be- 
gan to be heard, I thought and still 
think that fear was translated into doc- 
trines that had no proper place in the 
Constitution or the common law. Judges 
are apt to be naif, simple-minded men, 
and they need something of Mephis- 
topheles” (p. 295). 

In his final paper Justice Holmes comes 
to grips with the doctrine of Natural 


Law. “It is not enough,” he writes, “for 
the knight of romance that you agree 
that his lady is a very nice girl—if you 
do not admit that she is the best that 
God ever made or will make, you must 
fight.” The same demand, he opines, is 
at the bottom of the “jurist’s search for 
criteria of absolute validity” (p. 310). 
Yet further along he admits that it is 
“no doubt” true “that, so far as we can 
see ahead, some arrangements and the 
rudiments of familiar institutions seem 
to be necessary elements in any society 
that may spring from our own and that 
would seem to us to be civilized” (p. 
312). Perhaps this is all that the doc- 
trine of Natural Law means. Nor is it 
necessarily a valid argument against that 
doctrine that the right to life “is sac- 
rificed without a scruple whenever the 
interest of society, that is, of the pre- 
dominant power in the community, is 
thought to demand it” (p. 314). The 
right to life is more than the right to 
live—it is also the right to sacrifice 
life for worthy ends, and so long as one 
is guaranteed a freeman’s part in de- 
termining those ends, Natural Law has 
received institutional recognition. 

But the skeptic and the utopist are 
not the only protagonists of these pages. 
Belief in the integrity of life, enthusiasm 
for intellectual pursuits as good in them- 
selves, loyalty to the work which Fate 
has put in one’s way, and many other 
matters find utterance in a style of non- 
chalant artistry that solicits to almost 
endless quotation: 


The main part of intellectual education is not 
the acquisition of facts, but learning how to 
make facts live . . the mark of the master is, 
that facts which before lay scattered in an in- 
organic mass, when he shoots through them 
the magnetic current of his thought, leap into 
an organic order and live and bear fruit (p. 37). 

The difference between gossip and philosophy 
lies only in one’s way of taking a fact (p. 159). 

One part of the universe yields the same 
teaching as any other if only it is mastered 
(p. 166). 

To read the great works of the past with in- 
tellectual appreciation is one of the last achieve- 
ments of a studious life (p. 253). 

A man is bound to be parochial in his prac- 
tice—to give his life, and if necessary, his 
death, for the place where he has his roots. 
But his thinking should be cosmopolitan and 
detached. He should be able to criticize what 
he reveres and loves (pp. 268-269). 

All thought is social, is on its way to ac- 
tion (p. 270). 

The real problem is not who owns, but who 
consumes, the annual product ...I1 conceive 
that economically it does not matter whether 
you call Rockefeller or the United States the 
owner of all the wheat in the United States, if 
that wheat is annually consumed by the body of 
the people (p. 279). 

When the ignorant are taught to doubt they 
do not know what they safely may believe 
(p. 292). 

The mode in which the inevitable comes to 
pass is through effort (p. 305). 

The social reformers of to-day ... forget 
that we no more can get something for nothing 
by legislation than we can by mechanics. . . 
Interstitial detriments that may far outweigh 
the benefit promised are not bothered about 
(p. 305). 
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Our system of morality is a body of im- 
perfect generalizations expressed in terms of 
emotion (p. 306). 

To have doubted one’s first principles is the 
mark of a civilized man (p. 307). 

Of Montesquieu, a precursor in his 
own path of endeavor, Justice Holmes re- 
marks: “He is in the realm of . 
those middle axioms of experience which 
have been made from the beginning of 
society, but which give each generation 
a fresh pleasure as they are realized 
again in actual life.” It is surely a 
matter for national pride that an Ameri- 
can has had the distinction of mind to 
renew this witty tradition so admirably 
as is done in these pages. 


EDWARD S. CORWIN 


Carl Sandburg and 


Maxwell Bodenheim 


SMmoKE AND SteEL. By Carl Sandburg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
Apvice: A Book or Poems. By Maxwell 
3odenheim. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
“C’'MOKE and Steel,” less moving, be- 
cause less human, than some of Mr. 
Sandburg’s earlier work, is opportune 
for the critic, because the poet’s mind 
or part of it defines itself with clearness 
in its pages. First, he is a stylist, but 
a stylist with an incapacity to hold his 
key for more than a few bars and—what 
is very curious—with a wilful mania for 
the disfigurement of style. That his 
verse is wrought verse—no mere sally 
of impulse, “Throw Roses,” may demon- 
strate: 
Throw roses on the sea where the dead went 
down. 
The roses speak to the sea, 
And the sea to the dead. 
Throw roses, O lovers— 

Let the leaves wash on the salt in the sun. 
This is very good in its studied way and 
its brevity is its preservative. Mr. Sand- 
burg’s elegance resembles the small boy’s 
Sunday cleanliness, it vanishes while one 
turns around. The six lines of “Grieg 
Being Dead” accommodate two such 
mutually quarrelsome phrases as “care 
a hell’s hoot” and “he dreams them at 
the doors of new stars.” Mr. Sandburg 
chips the nose from his own statue. Are 
not such incongruities in the world? 
They are indeed, and their presence in 
the world is the occasion for that recast 
or recension of the world that is known 
as literature. 

The next point about Mr. Sandburg is 
that his eye (not his mind) is clear. Let 
the following bear witness: “The farm- 
boy whose face is the color of brick-dust, 
is calling the cows; he will form the 
letter X with crossed streams of milk 
from the teats; he will beat a tattoo on 
the bottom of a tin pail with X’s of 
milk.” If only Mr. Sandburg would stop 
at his fact and stay by his fact! The 
trouble is that he insists on playing the 


haruspex and augur while he is not a 
member of their college. 

The third trait to be noted is that 
Mr. Sandburg with areas of true feel- 
ing in his mind, has wide tracts of vague 
sensibility, hardly condensed into emo- 
tion, much less clarified into thought. Let 
us take an example: 


Policeman in front of a bank 3 AM... . 
lonely. 


Policeman State and Madison . . . high 
pooh . ... Obs . . . kts ... » parcels... 
lonely. 


Here are clear images. Here is the per- 
ception of an opportunity to feel, of a 
summons to feel; but the feeling itself 
is not present. Mr. Sandburg locates an 
emotion, actual or possible, and mistakes 
this for its capture. He leaves his card 
at the door in answer to the “Not at 
home,” and imagines that in leaving the 
card he has paid the visit. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that the 
exclusion is not universal, there are 
houses in which he sits by the firelog. 
The thinking, again, in Mr. Sandburg 
is very loose, loose even to the point of 
destroying the cohesion of the images. 
In “Smoke and Steel’ he tells us that 
steel is made of smoke and blood. How 
can smoke, the lighter refuse of steel, be 
one of its constituents, and how can the 
smoke which drifts away from the chim- 
ney and the blood which flows in the 
steelmaker’s veins be correlates in their 
relation to steel? “Regrets,” he says in 
a vaulting phrase, “fly kites in your 
eyes.” Aspirations might fly kites, but 
regrets, with their pensive looking back 
and leaning back toward the irrecover- 
able—do they fly kites? Mr. Sandburg 
will liken his love in the same para- 
graph to a yellowhammer, an early robin, 
a redbird, and a graybird. Why slight 
the titmouse and the oriole? Everything 
is vaguely like everything else, and you 
need only consent to be vague to have 
your range of comparisons indefinitely 
and inspiritingly widened. Let us guard 
against misconception. The images in 
Mr. Sandburg are usually substantial; it 
is the connections that are gossamer. 
The chariot may be a hazel-nut, but the 
traces are of the smallest spider’s web. 
It is idle to ask Mr. Sandburg to explain. 
The world into which he leads us is 
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loosed from the bondage to explanations. 

Let me close by comparing Mr. Sand- 

burg dumb though moving his lips with 

Mr. Sandburg actually speaking. 

The river is gold under a sunset of Illinois. 

It is a molten gold someone pours and changes. 

A woman mixing a wedding cake of butter and 
eggs 

Knows what the sunset is pouring on the river 
nere. 

The river twists in a letter S. 

A gold S now speaks to the Illinois sky. 
The woman mixes her butter and eggs; 
she makes a cake. Mr. Sandburg merely 
says “Here is butter’ and “Here are 
eggs” (river and sky). “Make the cake 
yourself, if you can.” But hear him 
again in an instant of articulation: 

In a jeweler’s shop I saw a man beating out 
thin strips of gold. I heard a woman laugh 
many years ago. 

Under a peach tree I saw petals scattered 
. . . torn strips of a bride’s dress, I heard a 
woman laugh many years ago. 

When Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim dedi- 
cates his “Advice” to “Minna whose 
smile is my throne,” so obvious a bid for 
the favor of those whose favor is dis- 
grace inclines one to throw down the 
book at once. Resist this impulse, and 
you may find yourself at the last page 
with a reluctant and recalcitrant respect 
for Mr. Bodenheim. He does not write 
good verse, but he writes difficult verse 
conscientiously. He writes under a law, 
a stern law, and his own law, and failure 
itself on those terms is respectable. If 
a tyrant worked twelve hours a day and 
dressed in homespun, he would cease to 
be despicable even to republicans. This 
does not change my feeling that when 
Mr. Bodenheim says to a street pavement 

Lacerated grey has bitten 

Into your shapeless humility, 
he not only writes verse so barbarously 
compressed that it writhes in its com- 
pression, but he is joining things whose 
junction is, and must be, purely typo- 
graphical. Subject may be linked to pred- 
icate, as an engine is coupled to a train, 
but the engine can not pull the train. The 
combination is mentally impracticable. 

I am not sure that I have fathomed 
Mr. Bodenheim’s purpose, but my guess 
is that he is displeased with words for 
being verbal, and wishes to load them 
with the functions and prerogatives of 
things. The aim, or rather the tendency, 
is not vicious, but Mr. Bodenheim 
chooses the wrong route. A man may in 
a measure rid himself of his own body, 
but only if he begins with the frank ad- 
mission that its presence is necessary 
and its requirements inexorable. Sim- 
larly, a man may free himself, beyond a 
zertain point, of the conventional element 
in language, provided he starts from the 
assumption that, on the hither side of 
that point, the convention is paramount 
and unescapable. Mr. Bodenheim wants 
to be original in language long before 
the place for originality is reached. “Na- 
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ture is commanded by obeying her,” and 
so is language; and if you begin by bul- 
lying either you will wreck your chance 
of domination. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Not Quite Novels 


My Son. By Corra Harris. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 
Tue Happy Foreicner. By Enid Bagnold. 
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HE author of “A Circuit Rider’s 
: Wife” and the present sequel, “My 
Son,” deals in the homespun humor and 
sentiment which used to be in better so- 
cial standing than they are now. What 
was good enough for “Reveries of a 
Bachelor” and “Prue and I,” and the 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” has 
become an object of suspicion to all good 
anti-Victorians. Barrie has done some- 
thing towards keeping the smile and tear 
in good literary society. But we tolera‘e 
them, on the whole, for his sake. He ai- 
ways was a case or a card, and we are 
“wise” to his little game. No one shall 
inscribe the word sentiment on our 
monuments of brass. Let the Sunday 
papers give a page to it, and the popular 
magazines include it frankly in their 
irresistible bill of fare. After all, you 
can’t beat a boiled dinner—in its place. 
It is a staple, say, of the Curtis publi- 
cations, which have found a seasoning 
recipe so tasty to the average palate of 
its millions that all contributing cooks 
are required to use it. One of the por- 
tents of our time is the Curtis style. Mrs. 
Harris has long since achieved it and 
thereby achieved stardom in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. We all know it, the 
jaunty, familiar, marry-cgme-up style, 
full-of pep and snap, and conveniently 
standardized so that there is no mistak- 
ing the Curtis brand as far as you can 
see it. There is a deal of good stuff in 
“My Son,” of sense and feeling and hon- 
est humor. I wish it were less de- 
terminedly and monotonously and Cur- 
tisly clever. In a book that runs to hun- 
dreds of pages, to be always sprightly is 
only less wearisome than to be always 
dull. It is a terrible thing to make a 
noise like a highbrow. But it would be 
a sad thing if the quivering heart of 
humanity could only be reached by saxo- 
phone, 

“The Happy Foreigner” is that rare 
object, a modern book. Its assertion of 
to-day is in no degree based on a denial 
of yesterday. It is simply different in 
expressing a different period. I find my- 
self contrasting it with that favorite of 
the nineties (was it?) “The First 


Violin.” They are both records of Eng- 
lishwomen abroad. But Miss Fothergill’s 
heroine (who I believe figured as a rather 
daring young female in those days), still 
belonged unmistakably to the race of 
the Molly Bawns and Madcap Violets 
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whose piquancy and virtue alike were 
flowers to be worn proudly for the glory 
of the male, and to be suitably rewarded 
by the happy ending in marriage. Eng- 
lish Fanny, the “happy foreigner,” is 
happy because she is really a little 
foreign in this world, because something 
in her is independent of human contacts 
—hbecause, therefore, she needs no con- 
ventional happy ending to the romantic 
episode here recorded. She has fallen 
in love and out of it, not without profit; 
and herself remains. 


There is more in the book than a ro- 
mantic episode. It is one of the freshest 
and least conventional documents pro- 
duced by the war. It belongs, for one 
thing, to the period of which so many 
thousands of our own boys have dismal 
memory. Not till the fighting is over 
does English Fanny in her new khaki 
reach France for service as a driver at- 
tached to the French Army. Everywhere 
she sees not war itself but the dreary ef- 
fects of war. She sees Russian prisoners 
“liberated” from Germany and guarded 
by American soldiers in France. She 
sees the ruined cities and the human 
remnants for whom there is no hope. And 
everywhere she sees the strange racial 
approaches and distrusts of the Allied 
forces who, with no longer a common 
cause to fight for, are free to give play 
to prejudice and misunderstanding. She 
herself has always to face the unspoken 
question of those whom she serves: 
“What kind of women can these be whose 
men allow them to drive alone with us 
for hours, and sometimes days?” As for 
the American soldier of the armistice, 
she finds him “a curious mixture of senti- 
ment and brutality.” He is set to guard 
the Russians because he does not mind 
shooting them when they try to escape; 
but he criticises the French for not giv- 
ing those same Russians better food. He 
is equally ready for boyish mischief, a 
rowdy “scrap,” or good-humored play 
with French children. The French do not 
understand him or he them. “The Amer- 
icans are rich,” says an old peasant 
woman. “Rich they are. But I don’t 
care for them. They have no real feel- 
ing for a woman . An American 
loves a pretty face; but a Frenchman 
loves what is a woman.” “Are you an 
American?” asks a taxi-driver in Paris. 
“For you know I don’t much like drivine 
Americans.” “But I am English.” “Well, 
that’s better. I was on the English 
front once, driving for the French mis- 
sion.” “Why don’t you like Americans?” 
“Among other things they give me two 
francs when three is marked.” “But once 
they gave you ten when three was 
marked!” “That’s all changed!” laughed 
the taxi-man, “and its a long story. I 
don’t like them.” 

But there are kindlier recognitions 
here of the American soldier’s friendli- 
ness, and of the pathos of the troops of 


big, pink-faced boys who asked nothing 
but a quick return to God’s country. The 
charm of this little book lies, when all is 
said, in the charm and ease of its style; 
there is a finish, an artistic quality abou 
it to be matched by only one or two books 
thus far written (in English) about the 
war. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


A Book Lover’s 


Corner 


HE romance of the auction-room is 

a rich field in which to browse. Of 
auctions themselves much might be writ- 
ten. Curiosity to see how much on this 
subject had been written led us one day 
to explore the catalogues of the New 
York Public Library. The statistics of 
this excursion might have been set forth 
for the delectation of frequenters of 
the “Corner,” if it had not been 
for the discovery of a card that recalled 
a pamphlet of the same title which we 
had once had in our own possession— 
“The Auction; a poem; a familiar 
Epistle to a friend, with the head of 
Harpocrates, the god of silence amongst 
the Egyptians, in a ring.” No author’s 
name appears in the forty-four pages of 
the small quarto which bears the im- 
print “London: Printed for George Kears- 
ley, N° 1, Ludgate-Street. MDCCLXX.”— 
and so we had a look at it. 

The imprint might well arrest atten- 
tion. George Kearsley is the man who 
issued the only known work by Chat- 
terton published in book form which ap- 
peared in the poet’s lifetime, the “Elegy 
on William Beckford.” An advertisement 
of this “Elegy” was inserted in the ““Mid- 
dlesex Journal” for July 3, 1770, where 
it is given as a quarto, price one shilling. 
On the advertising leaf of the “Elegy 
appears an announcement reading ‘This 
day is published, The Auction, Price 2s.’ ” 
The “Elegy,” like “The Auction,” ap- 
peared anonymously. In his preface to 
the poem the author says, “That part of 
the Poem where Mr. Holland is men- 
tioned, was printed off before his death, 
otherwise the Author would in a differ- 
ent manner have given his opinion of 
that valuable actor’s heart.” As Hol- 
land died in 1769, the manuscript of the 
poem must have been delivered to Kears- 
ley in 1769 before Holland’s death. Chat- 
terton’s high opinion of Holland is well 
known. The lines in “The Auction” 
show strong kinship to Chatterton’s 
known satiric pieces. The particular 
butts of Chatterton’s satire appear again 
throughout the pages of “The Auction.” 
There, too, one again finds Newton, Mar- 
tin, and Ferguson. One, Langford, who 
is posed as the auctioneer, puts up busts 
of the poets— 


The modern bards, as yet whose rhyme 
Is not with value stamped by time, 


Were indiscriminately sold 

For nothing as they were not old. 

Surely Chatterton might have writteu. 
that! And remembering Chatterton’s 
fondness for mentioning “shells” and 
“fossils” in his jibes elsewhere at the 
expense of the Reverend Catcott, the fol- 
lowing lines from “The Auction” suggest 
Chatterton’s pen: 

Fragments of pyramids from Egypt 
Fossils and shells long time in sea dipt. 
But what most of all would seem to point 
to Chatterton’s authorship of the poem 

is the following stanza: 

By BarraTt next, a noble view, 

Was nobly purchas’d by Buccleugh; 

Happy the painter who can find, 

A patron of exalted mind; 

This to his tints fresh vigour gives, 

3y this the lifeless canvas lives: 
And hence when Barrat meets our eyes, 

We see another BERGHAM rise. 

It is not far-fetched to imagine that we 
have here some whimsical fancy on the 
part of Chatterton to introduce a sug- 
gestion of the name of William Barrett, 
the Bristol surgeon antiquary, in the 
name of Barrat, the painter, and of Henry 
Burgum, the Bristol pewterer, in the 
name of the Dutch painter Berghem or 
Berchem. It will be remembered, in con- 
nection with the spelling of the name 
“Bergham,” that De Bergham was the 
name given the fictitious ancestor with 
which Chatterton had furnished his nig- 
gardly “patron,” Henry Burgum. It is 
difficult to understand why, if allusion to 
these two Bristolites were not sought for, 
the author of “The Auction” should have 
chosen the names of Barrat and Berg- 
ham, since so many others would more 
likely have occurred to his mind had 
not this intent been before him. Such 
a frame as “The Auction” holds would 
be quite in line with Chatterton’s “The 
Exhibition” and certainly with his skit 
bearing the title “On an Exhibition of 
Sign-paintings.” 

The “Advertisement” (preface) to 
“The Auction” runs as follows: 

This Poem consisted originally of no more 
than about a hundred and fifty lines, and was 
sent by the author (with the head of Har- 
pocrates, the God of Silence, in a ring) to a 
particular friend, who suggested to him that 
if it were properly enlarged, it might not be 
unworthy the perusal of the Public; in con- 
sequence of which he has accordingly en- 
larged it, and submits it to their Candour 
and Indulgence. 

If the Critic should accuse him of ab- 
surdity, for giving language to the God of 
Silence, he answers, there may be times 
when the actions of men are so palpably ab- 
surd, and so totally subversive of Liberty, 


that even the tongue of silence may become 
eloquent in its cause. 

If this subterfuge is too flimsy to pass, he 
flies to the poetica liceniia, that extensive field 
of fiction, where the poet is allowed to dis- 
pose of animation, personification, or elocu- 
tion, in any manner his fancy directs, un- 
controlled by the shackles of common sense. 


This “Advertisement” to the satire 
concludes with the paragraph concerning 
Holland which we have already quoted. 
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Finally, one almost feels that allusion 
is being made to Chatterton’s Rowley 
poems, in the stanzas on page 38 of “The 
Auction” beginning 

This curious vase, exceeding like 

In all respects, the true antique, 

Is, my friends, of modern clay ****** 
and continuing 

3ut ‘tis enough for me to prove, 

Excited by my country’s love; 

To prove of equal rank in fame 

The ancient and the modern name. 

If “The Auction” is from Chatterton’s 
pen, “when raving in the lunacy of ink,” 
(as he himself put it), one wonders what 
bearing it may have had on his leaving 
Bristol for London in the spring of 1770. 
Was the publication of the satire suc- 
cessful? The Town and Country 
Magazine, by which Chatterton had set 
such store, did not include it in the pe- 
riodical’s monthly notices of new books. 
Was Chatterton (if he was the author of 
the pamphlet) disappointed in this? So 
far as we have discovered, no hint of 
such a poem appears to have come from 
Chatterton, but the sudden attention the 
Government was giving to the suppres- 
sion of diatribes of the sort might well 
have suggested that the maintenance of 
anonymity on the part of the author 
would, to say the least, be obviously dis- 
creet. If Chatterton was the author of 
“The Auction” and built any hopes upon 
it, these too were shattered, for the piece 
does not appear to have attracted notice. 
Yet the poem is not without interest in 
itself, and a more careful study of it 
might lead to a confirmation of the 
suspicion that its anonymous author was 
the “marvellous boy” of whom his school- 
friend Thomas Cary wrote these lines in 
the October, 1770, number of the Town 
and Country Magazine over the initials 
“T, C."— 

Sharp-visag’d satire owned him as her lord, 

Exclusive of her hand-maid in her train, 
Ill nature—curse attended of the board 

Of those who stigmatize mankind for gain. 
Not so with him—he paints each reigning 
vice 

In strongest colours of their genuine hue; 
Sweet’ning the bitter draught with sav’ry 

spice, 

The moral picture relishing the view. 
GARDNER TEALL 
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